Command  Call 


Question:  Why  don’t  we  have  a 
good  RPI  for  female  prospects? 

Maj.  Gen.  Ono:  RPI  288,  “What 
Do  You  Really  Want  to  Be?”  covers 
the  main  sales  points  that  interest 
female  applicants.  Also,  women  ap- 
pear throughout  our  ads  and  public- 
ity material.  It’s  not  necessarily  a 
good  idea  to  produce  a “women 
only”  RPI.  That  would  give  pros- 
pects the  impression  that  there  are 
units  that  are  exclusively  female  — 
which  is  not  true.  Our  ads  and  RPIs 
should  — and  do  — make  the  point 
that  there  is  a wide  range  of  career 
opportunities  for  both  men  and 
women  in  a great  many  MOSs. 

Question:  I don’t  care  what  anyone 
says,  I just  don’t  think  USAREC  is 
serious  about  promoting  its  quality 
of  life  programs.  Why  isn’t  there 
more  emphasis  on  this? 

Maj.  Gen.  Ono:  I believe  we 
emphasize  it  quite  strongly.  But  quali- 
ty of  life  can’t  just  come  from  your 
higher  headquarters  — it  must  come 
from  every  single  individual  in  the 
command.  If  you  are  a station  com- 
mander, do  you  let  your  recruiters 
take  some  time  off  to  enjoy  their 
anniversaries?  If  you  are  an  “old- 
timer”  in  the  battalion,  do  you  look 
out  for  the  newcomers  by  helping 
them  get  established  both  in  their 
new  jobs  and  their  new  communities? 
Y ou  can’t  create  a good  quality  of  life 
for  recruiters  by  simply  writing  a new 


The  Recruiter  Journal  solicits  your  com- 
ments and  questions  for  the  Com- 
manding General  and  the  Command 
Sergeant  Major.  Please  send  them  to: 
United  States  Army  Recruiting 
Command,  ATTN:  Recruiter  Journal, 
Building  103,  Ft.  Sheridan,  IL 
60037-6020.  Or  call:  (312)  926-3918  or 
(AUTOVON)  459-3918. 


regulation  or  enforcing  a rule.  It  can 
only  become  a reality  if  each  of  us 
cares. 

Question:  We  have  been  trying  to 
get  RPI  racks  for  our  station  for  over 
a year.  Our  A&SP  chief  says  they’re 
on  back  order.  How  much  longer  do 
we  have  to  wait? 

Maj.  Gen.  Ono:  Not  too  long.  The 
RPI  racks  were  actually  on  order  for 
18  months.  Nationwide  distribution 
should  have  been  completed  by  this 
summer. 

Question:  Why  does  it  take  so  long 
to  get  test  scores  from  the  MEPS?  It 


frequently  takes  four  or  more  days  to 
get  the  results. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ono:  MEPCOM’s  goal 
is  to  provide  you  the  results  within  72 
hours.  Several  things  could  delay 
that.  Y our  station’s  distance  from  the 
MEPS  is  a big  factor.  Also,  the  test 
scoring  equipment  occasionally 
breaks  down,  which  forces  the  MEPS 
to  handscore  the  tests.  Consistent  de- 
lays foz  reasons  other  than  these 
should  be  brought  to  the  MEPS 
commander’s  attention  through  your 
chain  of  command. 


ALLEN  K.  ONO 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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USAREC  Today 


Pilot  Program  in  Five  Battalions 

Hometown  Program  Begins 


A new  program  is  being  tested  to  provide  military 
families  who  live  away  from  Army  installations  with  the 
kind  of  assistance  they  are  used  to  receiving  as  post 
residents. 

The  Hometown  Assistance  Center  Program  is  designed 
to  provide  various  types  of  administrative  and  referral 
assistance  to  all  active  duty,  Reserve,  National  Guard 
and  retired  personnel  and  their  family  members. 

This  program  provides  assistance  to  those  individuals 
not  located  within  a reasonable  distance  of  a military 
installation  where  these  services  are  normally  available. 

It  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  assistance  provided 


1ST  BRIGADE  - Newburgh 

Bronx  - Gun  Hill 

Bronx  - Fordham 

New  York  City  Harlem 

New  York  City  Hall 

Newburgh 

Spring  Valley 

Patterson 

Bergenfield 


will  relate  to  pay  problems,  obtaining  ID  cards,  leave 
extensions  or  travel  requests,  information  about  medical 
care,  legal  advice,  processing  of  compassionate  reas- 
signments, AWOL  returnees  and  employment  counsel- 
ing. 

Referrals  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief,  and  Army  Community  Services  office  will 
also  be  provided. 

The  initial  test  program  begins  in  October.  Selected 
recruiting  stations  from  each  of  the  five  brigades  (see 
chart)  are  providing  referral  assistance  using  a manual 
system  of  information  retrieval. 


2ND  BRIGADE  — Richmond 

Virginia  Beach 
Newport  News 
Chesterfield 
Richmond  - West 
Danville 
Staunton 


4TH  BRIGADE  - St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  - Gravois  Affton 

East  St.  Louis 

Mount  Vernon 

Florissant 

Macomb 

Waynesville 

St.  Louis  - University  City 

Decatur 

Alton 


5TH  BRIGADE  — Houston 

Port  Arthur 

Lufkin 

Houston  - Gulf  Gate 
Pasadena  Plaza 
College  Station 
Houston  - Little  York 
Houston  - Memorial  City 
Houston  - Sharpstown 


6th  BRIGADE  — Portland 

Medford 

Klamath  Falls 

Beaverton 

Vancouver 

Portland  - Sellwood 

Portland  - Gateway 

Corvallis 

Salem  South 
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RSD  (Reception  Station  Date) 

— The  last  day  of  a recruiting 
station  month;  always  a Mon- 
day, except  as  modified  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  This  is  the 
last  day  an  individual  may  be 
enlisted  as  to  arrive  at  the  recep- 
tion station  in  time  for  process- 
ing into  the  proper  basic  training 
class. 

RSM  (Reception  Station  Month) 

— a four-or-five-week  period  com- 
mencing on  a Tuesday  and  end- 
ing on  a Monday,  not  the  same 
as  a calendar  month.  Mission  is 
assigned  by  RSMs,  rather  than 
calendar  months.  As  near  as 
possible,  RSMs  have  an  equal 
number  of  work  days. 

Straight  Shipper  —An  applicant 
who  processed  and  enlisted  with- 
out going  through  the  DEP. 
TASO  (Terminal  Area  Security 
Officer)  — Individual  appointed, 
in  writing,  by  battalion  com- 
mander who  is  responsible  for 
specific  REQUEST  terminal(s) 
and  the  immediate  area  surround- 
ing the  terminals. 

Work  Identification  Codes  — 
Headquarters,  USMEPCOM 
codes  which  indicate  the  type 
and  amount  of  aptitude,  medical 
and  administrative  processing 
performed  on  an  individual. 

( The  preceding  information  was 
derived  from  USAREC  Pam- 
phlet 310-3,  “Terminology  and 
Definitions.  ”)  □ 


Fitness  Test 
Standards  Raised 


Soldiers  have  until  October  1 to 
get  in  shape  to  meet  revised  stand- 
ards of  the  Army  Fitness  Test. 

The  revised  standards  increase  the 
minimum  and  maximum  perfor- 
mance levels  for  push-ups,  sit-ups 
and  the  two-mile  run.  It  redefines 
and  increases  the  age  groups  from 
four  groups  to  eight:  17-21,  22-26, 
27-3 1 , 32-36,  37-41, 42-46, 47-5 1 , and 
52-plus.  It  also  increases  the  wom- 


en’s performance  levels  for  the  sit- 
ups  and  eliminates  the  “go,  no  go” 
standards  for  soldiers  aged  40  and 
over. 

The  decision  to  increase  the  events’ 
repetitions  and  to  shorten  the  two- 
mile  run  time  was  based  on  many 
years  of  fitness  studies,  field  testing 
of  several  thousand  soldiers,  and 
consultations  with  fitness  experts  in 
the  private  sector. 
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Thanks,  Sarge! 


“I  first  met  my  recruiter  in  school 
during  lunch,  he  gave  me  a lot  of 
information  on  the  Army.  He  told 
me  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  points 
about  the  service.” 

Pvt.  1 Patrick  M.  Gray,  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps,  is  a recent  addition 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Army  and  has  no 
complaints  about  his  recruiter. 

“My  recruiter  gave  me  more  than 
one  view  of  the  Army.  He  told  me 
what  to  expect  and  he  didn’t  lie  about 
anything,”  Gray  said.  “He  told  me 
about  the  benefits  I could  receive 
from  joining  the  Army,  which  helped 
convince  me  to  join.” 

Gray  attended  basic  training,  ad- 
vanced individual  training  and  air- 
borne school  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
The  Shortsville,  N.Y.,  native  joined 
the  Army  to  be  an  infantryman  and 
his  first  assignment  was  Fort  Bragg. 

Gray’s  infantry  training  was  sched- 
uled with  the  help  of  recruiter  SSgt. 
William  O.  Housel,  from  the  Newark, 
N.J.,  recruiting  station. 

However,  Gray’s  basic  training 
and  AIT  proved  to  be  more  trying 
than  he  had  anticipated. 

“My  basic  training  and  AIT  were 
both  challenging,  but  in  the  end  it 
was  rewarding,”  Gray  said.  “After 
the  first  two  weeks  I would  have 
killed  my  recruiter,  but  the  Army  did 
get  my  mind  and  body  in  shape  and 
now  I’m  glad  to  be  an  airborne 
infantryman.” 


Pvt.  I Patrick  M.  Gray 

For  all  of  the  soldiers  Housel  re- 
cruited for  the  Army,  he  maintains  a 
simple  policy  of  being  as  accurate 
and  informative  as  possible.  “I  always 
try  to  be  honest  and  upfront,”  Housel 
said.  “I  detail  everything  to  the  re- 
cruits when  I’m  working  with  them.” 
He  also  said  that  he  explains  each 
benefit  to  the  recruits  and  outlines 


possible  job  opportunities  if  they 
decide  to  depart  from  the  Army. 

Gray  said  that  the  Army  was  a 
good  choice  for  him  because  of  its 
physical  conditioning  program  and 
intense  technical  training. 

“Thank  you,  Sergeant  Housel,  for 
a job  well  done.”  □ 
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Phone  Savings  Sought 


Significant  cutbacks  in  communications  have  forced 
the  Army  to  re-examine  its  priorities  for  funding. 
Although  recruiting  remains  a high  priority,  the  Com- 
mand has  been  requested  to  reduce  FY86  telephone  usage 
by  up  to  $1.5  million.  To  ensure  that  sufficient  funds  are 
available  to  pay  the  telephone  bill,  it  is  essential  that  we 
use  the  telephone  for  official  business  only. 

The  Recruiting  Command’s  total  telephone  bill  for 
FY86  will  be  more  that  $28  million.  The  long  distance 
and  FTS  portions  are  $16  million. 

Recruiting  personnel  are  provided  with  predominantly 
commercial  or  federal  telephone  service.  Because  the  tele- 
phone is  so  readily  available,  it  is  frequently  taken  for 
granted.  However,  without  the  telephone,  appointments 
would  be  difficult  to  schedule  and  prospecting  and 
follow-up  would  be  impossible. 

All  personnel  must  know  the  rules  governing  telephone 
use  and  make  a concerted  effort  to  conserve  this  essential 
resource. 

Regulatory  guidance  is  provided  in  USAREC  Regula- 
tion 105-1,  Telelcommunications  Management.  A sum- 
mary of  the  basic  rules  follows: 

• Personal  use  of  Government  telephones  to  make  long 
distance  calls  is  unauthorized.  There  is  a $7.00  adminis- 
trative surcharge  for  each  personal  call. 

• Official  collect  calls  may  be  accepted  but  must  not  be 
encouraged.  Collect  calls  are  not  authorized  on  answer- 
ing devices. 

• Person-to-person  calls  are  not  authorized.  If  an  opera- 
tor asks  you  to  accept  a collect  call  by  name,  tell  them  you 
cannot  accept  person-to-person  calls  but  will  accept  a 
collect  call. 


• Direct  dialed  long  distance  calls  within  the  authorized 
recruiting  area  to  other  stations  within  the  company,  the 
chain  of  command,  supporting  MEPS  or  to  frequently 
dialed  official  numbers  may  be  placed  without  recording 
the  call  in  the  DA  Form  360  (Report  of  Authorized 
Official  Toll  Telephone  Calls). 

• All  other  commercial  long  distance  and  collect  tele- 
phone calls  must  be  recorded  on  the  DA  Form  360  (as 
indicated  in  the  example  at  figure.)  The  following  infor- 
mation is  required:  Date  call  was  placed,  number 
called  from,  person  placing  the  call,  number  called,  loca- 
tion called  and  purpose  of  the  call  using  the  following 
code:  P for  Police  Check,  B for  Birth  Check,  R for 
Record  Check,  C for  Collect  or  O for  Other. 

• The  recruiting  station  commander  must  approve  all 
calls  designated  Other,  and  review  and  sign  the  DA  Form 
360  on  the  designated  telephone  bill  cut-off  date. 

• All  telephone  logs  are  submitted  to  the  battalion. 
When  the  bill  arrives,  all  calls  are  reviewed  to  ensure  they 
are  official,  discrepancies  resolved  and  the  bill  certified 
for  payment.  To  speed  up  bill  payment  and  avoid  late 
charges,  it  is  essential  that  all  calls  that  require  the  DA 
Form  360  have  been  recorded. 

By  practicing  good  communications  economy,  we  can 
help  reduce  the  telephone  bill  and  do  our  part  to  ensure 
this  vital  resource  is  available  to  accomplish  the  recruit- 
ing mission.  Some  tips  on  communications  economy  are: 

• Raise  the  level  of  awareness  of  the  problem.  All  leaders 
need  to  know  the  rules  and  be  involved  in  control  of 
telephone  use  and  abuse. 

• Curtail  or  eliminate  unnecessary  movement  of 
telephones. 

continued  on  p.  8 
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Sure  Pay  promoted 
to  E-3  through  E-6 


We  \e  Got  Your  Number 

USAREC  Hotline 
1-800-  USAREC1 

IG  Assistance 
312-926-3623 

Family  Assistance 
Branch 

312-926-2678 

Command  Call 
Questions 
312-926-3918 


Now  that  Sure  Pay  has  become  the 
Army’s  standard  pay  system  and  all 
new  recruits  are  being  entered  into 
the  automatic  deposit  system,  the 
current  emphasis  for  enrollment  is 
being  focused  on  grades  private  first 
class  through  staff  sergeant. 

A breakout  of  statistics  on  Sure 
Pay  by  the  Army  Finance  and  Account- 
ing Center  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Ind.,  reflects  that  personnel  in 
the  above  grades  show  the  greatest 
number  not  enrolled  in  the  Sure  Pay 
system. 

Overall,  the  Army  has  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  Sure  Pay.  More  than 
70  percent  of  the  Army  is  now 


enrolled  in  the  program.  The  benefits 
of  the  program  include  guaranteed 
receipt  of  pay,  regardless  of  the  sol- 
diers whereabouts  on  payday.  Also, 
soldiers  are  now  able  to  deploy  on  a 
moment’s  notice  without  the  worry 
of  adding  financial  problems  to  the 
family  he  or  she  is  leaving  behind. 

In  support  of  the  Sure  Pay  pro- 
gram, military  installations  are  in- 
creasing check  cashing  facilities;  en- 
couraging banking  institutions,  both 
on-and  off-post,  to  accept  soldiers’ 
check  from  other  than  local  banks; 
and,  adding  financial  preparedness 
to  the  list  of  individual  objectives  for 
soldiers. 


Phone  Savings 


• Do  not  have  new  service  installed  just  to  conduct 
boiler  room  operations;  use  existing  facilities. 

• Eliminate  personal  long  distance  telephone  calls. 

• Do  not  accept  person-to-person  collect  calls,  and  do 
not  advertise  the  fact  that  we  will  accept  non  person-to- 
person  collect  calls. 

• Eliminate  excess  telephone  equipment. 

• Educate  the  recruiting  force;  they  are  the  key  to 
success. 

• Eliminate  excessive  intrastation  calling — in  some 
recruiting  stations  we  make  over  a hundred  calls  a 
month  to  other  stations. 

• Review  all  calls  that  should  be  logged  on  the  DA  Form 
360.  Our  logging  rate  is  terrible — only  45  percent  of  the 


required  calls  are  recorded. 

• Preplan  calls  and  conduct  business  on  a scheduled 
basis,  as  opposed  to  random  calling.  This  also  means 
restricting  intra-command  calling,  keeping  calls  short 
and  to  the  point. 

• If  the  person  you  are  calling  is  out,  leave  a message.  Do 
not  play  telephone  tag. 

• All  calls  to  the  headquarters  will  be  made  on  Autovon, 
FTS  or  the  800  numbers  that  service  Fort  Sheridan. 

• When  using  electronic  mail  or  otherwise  accessing 
ARC3S  or  REQUEST,  conduct  business  and  disconnect; 
we  pay  for  the  telephone  call. 

• FTS  does  not  mean  free  telephone  service;  the  Army 

pays  for  all  calls.  □ 
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Comings  & Goings 

BATTALION 

DEPARTING 

ARRIVING 

Albany 

Lt.  Col.  Cornick,  Thomas  H. 

Lt.  Col.  Wogan,  James  W. 

Boston 

Col.  Hoffman,  Peter  S. 

Lt.  Col.  Dale,  Ronald  P. 

Charlotte 

Lt.  Col.  Vance,  James  0. 

Lt.  Col.  Gaglia,  Joseph  Jr. 

Cleveland 

Lt.  Col.  Cherry,  Norman  R. 

Maj.  (P)  Pavlik,  Donald  C. 

Columbus 

Lt.  Col.  Blue,  Thomas  J. 

Lt.  Col.  Hun,  Nicholas  J. 

Concord 

Lt.  Col.  Lipke,  William  R. 

Lt.  Col.  West,  Herbert  III 

Dallas 

Lt.  Col.  Featherston,  George  D. 

Lt.  Col.  Jefferson,  Kenny  J. 

Detroit 

Col.  Stunkard,  Larry  E. 

Maj.  (P)  Wallace,  John  D. 

Honolulu 

Lt.  Col.  Shipes,  Joe  F. 

Maj.  (P)  Pierce,  Kurt  A. 

Jacksonville 

Col.  McLean,  Tony 

Lt.  Col.  Enyeart,  Robert  D. 

Los  Angeles 

Lt.  Col.  (P)  Gordon,  Terry  A. 

Lt.  Col.  McGregor,  Stewart  K. 

Louisville 

Lt.  Col.  Phelps,  Dennis  A. 

Lt.  Col.  Cameron,  Thomas  B. 

Miami 

Lt.  Col.  Paczkowski,  Alan 

Lt.  Col.  Smith,  Charles  E. 

Minneapolis 

Lt.  Col.  Prehar,  Bohdan 

Maj.  (P)  Dahlgren,  Steven  L. 

Nashville 

Lt.  Col.  (P)  Youngblood,  George 

Lt.  Col.  Wyatt,  James  E. 

New  Haven 

Lt.  Col.  Bonnell,  Kenneth  L. 

Lt.  Col.  Placek,  Joseph  S. 

New  Orleans 

Lt.  Col.  Cox,  Charles  C. 

Maj.  (P)  Morgan,  Mary 

Newburgh 

Lt.  Col.  (P)  Nida,  Anthony  V. 

Lt.  Col.  Fisher,  Michael  F. 

Oklahoma  City 

Lt.  Col.  Hosel,  James  T. 

Lt.  Col.  Cain,  James  R.  Jr. 

Omaha 

Lt.  Col.  Enyeart,  Robert  D. 

Lt.  Col.  Kullman,  Stanley  G.  Jr. 

Philadelphia 

Lt.  Col.  Shaw,  Clarence  R.  Jr. 

Lt.  Col.  Cima,  James  P. 

Portland 

Lt.  Col.  Ely,  William  J.  Jr. 

Lt.  Col.  Alley,  John  E. 

San  Antonio 

Lt.  Col.  Wilcox,  Larry  W. 

Lt.  Col.  Thuss,  Michael  F. 

San  Juan 

Lt.  Col.  Cain,  James  R.  Jr. 

Lt.  Col.  Vega,  Benjamin  Jr. 

Seattle 

Lt.  Col.  Radcliffe,  Robert  F. 

Maj.  (P)  Lovett,  Michael  L. 

St.  Louis 

Lt.  Col.  Edwards,  Floyd  E. 

Maj.  (P)  Varsolona,  Frank  L. 

Albuquerque 

MSgt.  (P)  Hinton,  Glenn  E. 

Atlanta 

SGM  Logan,  William 

Beckley 

SGM  Cole,  Franklin  D. 

SGM  Riffe,  Eldon  L. 

Charlotte 

MSgt.  (P)  King,  Roosevelt 

Cincinnati 

MSgt.  Pineda,  Benigno  M. 

SGM  Thaxton,  Robert  M. 

Cleveland 

SGM  Thaxton,  Robert  M. 

Columbia 

SGM  Guyton,  Johnny  C. 

MSgt.  (P)  Tutor,  Richard  G. 

Concord 

SGM  Todd,  Warren  G. 

SGM  Osborn,  Harold  H. 

Harrisburg 

SGM  Logan,  William 

MSgt.  (P)  King,  Roosevelt 

Milwaukee 

SGM  Smith,  Clyde  L.  Jr. 

MSgt.  (P)  James,  Larry  M. 

Nashville 

SGM  Mulholland,  Johnny  L. 

MSgt.  (P)  Pineda,  Benigno  M. 

New  Haven 

SGM  Canterbury,  Charles  L.  Jr. 

SGM  Rodd,  Kenneth  H. 

Philadelphia 

SGM  Todd,  Warren  G. 

San  Antonio 

MSgt.  (P)  Tutor,  Richard  G. 

St.  Louis 

SGM  Wills,  Jesse 

MSgt.  (P)  Hinton,  Glen  E. 
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Ask  A Gold 
Recruiter ... 


SFC  Betsy  Lafortune 

Guidance  counselor,  Los  Angeles 
recruiting  battalion 

The  worst  advice  was:  ‘‘Forget  everything  you  were 
taught  at  the  basic  course.  ” You  have  to  use  all  available 
sources  in  recruiting.  The  basics  help  you  survive  no 
matter  where  you  recruit.  □ 


SSgt.  Raul  Gonzalez 

East  92nd  Street  recruiting  station, 
Chicago  recruiting  battalion 

I was  told  to  hold  off  an  applicant  so  that  I could  make 
mission  for  the  following  month.  □ 


SFC  Grayling  Batchelor 

Guidance  counselor,  Dallas  recruiting 
battalion 

The  worst  advice  I ever  got  was:  ‘‘Just  try  to  be  a survivor. 
Don’t  worry  about  overproduction  or  the  award  system." 

I found  out  (that  advice)  didn’t  give  me  any  goal  to  shoot 
for . □ 
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“What  is  the  worst  recruiting  advice 
you’ve  ever  received ?” 


SSgt.  Reggie  G.  Epperson 

Owensboro  recruiting  station,  Louisville 
recruiting  battalion 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  advice.  Some 
advice  is  always  better  than  others.  What  we  must  do  is  to 
weed  out  the  information  we  can  use  to  benefit  ourselves 
in  order  to  more  effectively  accomplish  the  mission.  I can 
still  remember  my  first  few  days  in  the  recruiting  station 
where  my  predecessor  told  me  not  to  recruit  the  way  he 
had.  Coming  from  an  old  “hip  pocket”  recruiter,  I felt, 
maybe,  it  was  good  advice.  But  after  watching  him,  seeing 
his  success  and  the  way  he  could  talk  with  people,  I really 
felt  there  was  something  there  to  learn.  No,  I don’t  recruit 
like  he  did  but,  rather,  in  my  own  manner.  I feel  we  pick 
up  a lot  of  useful  information  from  more  seasoned  people 
than  ourselves.  This  I feel  can  be  very  useful  in  our 
success.  □ 


Sgt.  Robert  L.  Russell  Jr. 

Southampton  recruiting  station,  Philadelphia  recruiting  battalion 

/ was  told:  “Forget  everything  you’ve  learned  or  were 
taught  while  at  the  recruiting  school.”  You  don’t  have  to 
be  the  best  speaker  around  but  as  long  as  you  remember 
the  basics  and  add  to  them  based  on  your  experience 
you'll  survive  and  be  an  above  average  recruiter.  □ 
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Getting  Your 
Foot  in  the  Door 

What’s  a new  recruiter’s  toughest  job? 
Some  say  it’s  getting  access  to  the 
high  schools  — and  keeping  it. 


Pat  Davis 

San  Antonio  Recruiting  Battalion 

Maybe  you’re  new  to  recruit- 
ing. Or  perhaps  you’ve 
been  on  recruiting  duty 
several  years  and  just  need  a refresher 
on  establishing  yourself  in  a new 
school. 

What  do  you  need  to  do?  Who 
should  you  see?  What  approach  is 
best?  Where  do  you  go  for  assistance? 
There  are  several  things  that  will 
make  your  recruiting  job  easier, 
whether  you  are  a novice  or  an  “old 
pro.” 

First  and  foremost,  top  recruiters 
say  to  remember  your  reason  for 
going  to  the  schools.  When  recruiters 
enter  a school  it  is  to  give  career 
assistance  to  the  students,  not  to 
convert  them  to  our  way  of  thinking. 


You  are  entering  an  institution  dedi- 
cated to  educating  the  young  people 
of  this  country.  The  dedicated  educa- 
tor wants  every  child  in  America  to 
take  advantage  of  his  “birthright”  of 
going  to  college. 

However,  the  realists  among  them 
know,  as  we  do,  that  not  every  child 
needs  to,  wants  to,  or  is  even  quali- 
fied to  attend  college.  Still  others  will 
eventually  attend  college  but  lack  the 
maturity  or  the  money  required  to 
begin  a college  career  directly  after 
high  school. 

Our  philosophy  is  that  we  are  ded- 
icated to  ensuring  that  students 
remain  in  high  school.  It  is  in  their 
best  interests  to  do  so,  as  well  as  ours. 
A student  who  “toughs  it  out”  and 
remains  in  school  will  be  a more 
dependable  candidate  for  whatever 


life  holds  in  store,  as  well  as  better 
educated.  That  is  the  kind  of  recruit 
we  want  for  the  Army. 

After  high  school  graduation, 
most  students  say  they  want  to  learn 
a skill  which  they  can  use  at  a job. 
Even  some  of  those  who  will  be  enter- 
ing college  in  the  future  must  work 
their  way  through  school.  They’d 
prefer  to  be  skilled,  too,  to  increase 
their  chances  of  better  paying,  more 
interesting  employment. 

So  what  do  you  do  to  demonstrate 
your  understanding  of  the  situation? 
You  can  meet  with  the  counselors 
and  administrators  and  provide  them 
with  recruiting  literature.  You  can 
develop  a working  relationship  with 
them  that  shows  you  are  a serious, 
dedicated,  principled  individual  who 
represents  the  Army  fairly  and 
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with  integrity. 

WHO  TO  TALK  TO 

Who  among  the  counselors  in  your 
school  should  you  see?  The  academic 
counselors  are  inclined  to  place  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  universities.  But 
remember  the  vocational  counselor 
is  the  point  of  contact  for  local  indus- 
try and  businesses  who  want  to  hire 
the  students  who  do  not  intend  to 
enter  college.  The  vocational  coun- 
selor can  be  your  best  source  of 
referrals. 

Then,  there  is  the  very  popular 
teacher  who  all  the  students  seem  to 
listen  to.  Locate  that  person  and  let 
him  or  her  know  that  you  are 
genuinely  interested  in  providing 
occupational  assistance  to  your  high 
school’s  graduates. 

Don’t  forget  the  ROTC  units.  Mil- 
itary science  people  are  obviously 
favorably  disposed  toward  military 
careers.  These  people  can  assist  you, 
but  respect  the  fact  that  they  also 
have  a mission  of  getting  high  school 
youngsters  into  college  ROTC  units. 

Still  within  the  school  system, 
remember  that  many  of  the  princi- 
pals, superintendents,  teachers  and 
counselors  were  once  in  the  military. 
Many  teachers  supplement  their 
teaching  income  with  pay  from 
Reserve  service. 

As  a case  in  point,  a former  com- 
manding general  of  an  Army  Reserve 
command  located  in  San  Antonio 
was  also  the  superintendent  of  a local 
school  district.  At  the  same  time, 
another  school  superintendent  com- 
manded the  ARCOM’s  USAR 
school.  The  ARCOM  staff  element 
supervising  the  USAR  school  con- 
sisted at  various  times  of  two  high 
school  principals  and  professors 
from  three  local  universities.  In  addi- 
tion, the  teaching  staff  of  the  USAR 
school  was  made  up  primarily  of  pro- 
fessors and  staff  members  at  several 
local  universities.  T o top  it  all  off,  the 
command  sergant  major  at  the 


ARCOM  was  a local  high  school 
industrial  arts  teacher,  who  also  was 
president  of  the  statewide  teachers 
association. 

As  the  above  case  illustrates,  it’s 
wise  to  make  yourself  known  to  the 
local  Reserve  units. 

WHERE  DO  YOU  GO? 

Try  the  teachers’  lounge.  That’s 
where  the  teachers  go  to  let  their  hair 
down.  Don’t  intrude  on  the  short 
time  they  have  to  relax  between 
classes,  but  lend  a sympathetic  ear 
when  they  discuss  the  local  employ- 
ment situation  and  hiring  practices. 
If  you  really  want  to  know  what’s 
going  on  in  a community,  ask  the 
teachers! 

Let  them  know  you  are  available 
to  give  a short  talk  about  occupa- 
tions in  the  Army.  If  you  happen  to 


be  a master  mechanic,  or  a journey- 
man carpenter,  electrician,  welder  or 
electronics  expert,  volunteer  to  speak 
to  a shop  class. 

But  beware  of  too  much  contact 
the  first  few  weeks  of  school.  At  that 
time,  the  principals  and  teachers  are 
trying  to  help  the  students  get  their 
class  schedules  worked  out,  as  well  as 
trying  to  take  care  of  myriads  of 
other  administrative  details.  Don’t 
add  to  the  confusion.  They  will 
appreciate  your  diplomacy. 

Check  the  sidebar  for  a checklist  of 
ways  to  establish  yourself  in  your 
community.  Not  everything  will 
appeal  to  everyone,  but  some  may 
trigger  a response  or  bring  to  mind 
something  you  would  like  to  do. 
Read  the  list  over  and  see  if  you  can 
add  a few  ideas  of  your  own.  □ 


Some  DOs 
(and  no  DON’Ts) 

DO  meet  the  high  school  vocational  counselor. 

DO  volunteer  to  coach  a calistenics  class,  teach  a shop  class, 
referee  an  intramural  event,  conduct  a career  day,  etc. 

DO  talk  to  teachers  on  their  own  turf  — the  teachers’  lounge. 

DO  get  to  know  the  school  secretary,  who  can  get  you  access  to 
teachers’  mailboxes. 

DO  sponsor  I host  soccer  clinics.  Act  as  a referee,  if  you  know 
how. 

DO  join  the  PTA.  Eighty  percent  of  the  members  are  teachers, 
the  rest  are  parents  — just  the  people  you  should  know. 

DO  get  to  know  the  high  school  newspaper  staff.  Feed  them 
articles  about  recent  alumni  who  are  enjoying  their  Army  training 
and  benefits. 

DO  use  sports  films  available  through  A&SP  and  TASC  at  your 
high  school.  Take  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  about  Army  sports, 
morale  and  welfare  activities. 

DO  practice  for  your  PT  test  at  the  school’s  track.  Wear 
something  that  identifies  you  as  “Army.” 

DO  keep  your  word  — always.  Keep  any  promise  you  make  to 
the  youngsters,  teachers,  parents  or  school  personnel. 
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These  tough-nut  recruit, 
breaking  and  entering  ‘ 


Jim  McCarthy 

Pittsburgh  Recruiting  Battalion 


Every  recruiting  battalion  has 
its  fair  share  of  “Tough  High 
Schools  to  Crack.” 

And  so  it  was  with  four  “tough- 
minded”  Pittsburgh  recruiting  bat- 
talion recruiters  who  overcame  adver- 
sity in  their  “tough-to-enter  schools.” 

OPERATION  MOVE 

A brand  new  recruiter,  SSgt. 
Anthony  Siegel,  working  out  of  the 
Ambridge  Sta- 
tion, was  alerted 
by  his  Army  col- 
leagues that  he 
“wouldn’t  be  able 
to  make  student 
appointments  un- 
til after  school 
lets  out  at  1415 
hours.” 

“I’m  not  going 
to  try  to  track 
down  these  prospects  after  school 
lets  out,”  he  thought  to  himself.  “I’ve 
got  a better  idea.” 

He  made  a prior  appointment  with 
a senior  — a bold,  calculated  risk, 
encountered  the  head  counselor  the 
first  time  he  set  foot  in  the  high 
school  and  responded  “No”  to  her 
question. 

Her  question:  “Did  you  come  to 
see  me,  Sergeant?” 

He  explained  that  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  one  of  the  seniors 
during  a class  study  period  but 
quickly  asserted,  “I’d  like  to  make  an 
appointment  with  you  at  your  earli- 
est convenience.” 

Siegel’s  bold  move  and  disarming 


SSgt.  Anthony  Siegel 


honesty  paid  off.  He’s  been  able  to 
make  many  more  appointments  be- 
cause of  the  rapport  he  was  able  to 
develop  with  the  school  faculty  — 
early  in  the  day. 

With  little  more  than  a month 
under  his  belt 
he’s  recruited  five 
from  that  “tough- 
to-enter”  school. 

YEARBOOK 
OPENS  DOOR 

SSgt.  Richard 
Lyon  of  the 
Greensburg  re- 
cruiting station 
SSgt.  Richard  Lyon  inherited  a popu- 
lated school  that 
refused  to  release  a senior  graduating 
list  or  any  other  type  of  information. 

“I  concentrated  on  one  counselor,” 
he  said.  “At  our  very  first  meeting  I 
made  a presentation  on  the  G.I.  Bill 
and  Army  College  Fund.” 

He  was  a great  believer  in  a college 
education,  Lyon  noted. 

After  several  meetings  with  his 
favorite  counselor,  Lyon  was  able  to 
borrow  a school  yearbook.  With  this 
tool  and  the  telephone  directory, 
Lyon  was  able  to  compose  a high 
school  list  that  helped  him  to  earn 
Indiana  company’s  “rookie  recruiter 
of  the  month”  for  two  successive 
months  and  “recruiter  of  the  month” 
shortly  thereafter. 

Lyon  has  been  an  Army  recruiter 
for  a mere  five  months.  His  most 
recent  month,  he  made  125  percent  of 
mission  box. 


THE  UNWELCOME  MAT’ 

“Talk  about  roadblocks  and  pul- 
ling the  Welcome  Mat,”  SSgt.  Ed 
Wilson  said.  “How  would  you  like  to 
inherit  a high  school  that  only  per- 
mitted one  recruiter  appointment  a 
week,  and  that  only  if  the  student 
brought  a note  signed  by  mom  or 
dad?”  he  asked.  “And  all  appoint- 
ments had  to  be  on  Tuesdays.” 

Unlike  his  predecessor,  Wilson  de- 
veloped a high  profile,  making  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  school.  He  made  a 
number  of  class  appointments  on  a 
variety  of  Army  benefits  and  pro- 
grams such  as  the  G.I.  Bill  plus  ACF, 
WOFT,  OCS,  hi-tech  training,  travel, 
etc.  Gradually,  things  began  to  snow- 
ball. 

Wilson,  with  a more  recent  assist 
from  SSgt.  Sherwin  Bivins,  enlisted 
18  young  men  and  women  from  that 
school.  That’s  over  three  times  more 
than  the  previous 
recruiter  did  in 
the  same  ten 
month  time  frame 
at  the  Penn  Hills 
recruiting  office. 

“The  Army’s 
high  profile  in 
this  school  has 
turned  our  image 
around.” 
he  observed. 
“Holding  monthly  DEP  functions 
and  pizza  parties  were 
other  contributing  factors  in  winning 
back  the  'Welcome  Mat’  for  the 
Army.  No  more  Tuesday  only  or 
mom  and  dad  permission  slips.” 

recruiter 
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SSgt.  Ed  Wilson 


?rs  are  experts  at 
closed  to  Army ” schools 

Tenacity  and  a high  Army  pres- 
ence paid-off. 

THE  RIGHT  STONE 

“Turn  over  enough  stones,  make 
enough  acquaintances  at  a ‘tough-to- 
enter’  school,”  SFC  Bob  Workman, 
station  commander  of  the  Union- 
town  station  said,“and  you’ll  usu- 
ally uncover  a gem  of  an  Army 


He  heads  up  a 
nine  man  station 
of  seven  regular 
Army  and  two 
Army  Reserve 
recruiters. 

In  this  particu- 
1 a r case, 
Workman  was 
lending  a helping 
hand  to  SSgt. 
Pete  Carlson  in  cracking  a school 
that  had  heretofore  been  apathetic 
about  the  military  in  general. 

“Sure  enough,”  Workman  said, 
“one  of  the  teachers  at  the  school,  as 
it  turns  out,  is  a retired  Army  master 
sergeant.” 

Using  an  approach  similar  to  Wil- 
son’s, Workman  began  to  win  over 
the  facility  and  student  body 
gradually. 

“Bob  was  a tremendous  help  to 
me,  especially  when  you  realize  he’s 
busy  handling  the  workload  of  a 
nine-man  station,”  Carlson  stated. 
“In  FY84  only  one  enlisted  out  of 
that  school.  Workman  and  I have 
recruited  five  GSAs  in  FY85  and 
FY86.” 


Identifying  tough  schools  — 
and  what  to  do  about  them 


Here  are  five  basic  questions  that 
were  asked  of  each  of  the  mentioned 
Pittsburgh  battalion  recruiters.  (The 
majority  of  answers  to  each  question 
was  “No”): 

1.  Did  the  high  school  provide  a 
senior  list? 

2.  Did  the  high  school  allow  re- 
cruiters access  to  the  school? 

3.  Did  your  predecessor  get  along 
with  the  high  school  faculty  and 
counselors? 

4.  Will  the  school  permit  the 
ASVAB  test  to  be  administered? 

5.  Will  the  school  permit  TAIR 
assets  and  do  they  participate  in 
Army  or  Army  Reserve  programs 
such  as  the  Scholar-Athlete  program? 

RECRUITING  “PRO” 
SUGGESTIONS 

First  sergeant  of  the  Pittsburgh 
battalion’s  Mercer  company,  1st  Sgt. 
James  Wallington,  offers  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  to  recruiters  who  are 
encountering  difficulty  in  entering 
certain  schools:  1)  Work  closely  with 
your  company  commander  and  first 
sergeant;  2)  Be  persistent  and  profes- 
sional; 3)  Use  your  imagination  in 


Army  through  give-aways  (i.e.  green 
bags,  bumper  stickers,  book  covers). 
Take  the  school  librarian  a stack  of 
book  covers.  Win  a friend  and  POC; 
4)  Find  out  who  the  history  teachers 
are.  Then  arrange  for  the  Army’s  his- 
tory van  to  visit  the  school.  Bingo! 
Another  important  COI;  5.)  Ap- 
proach one  of  the  teachers  you  deve- 
loped a rapport  with  and  request  to 
make  a presentation  to  his  or  her 
class.  Another  important  COI  has 
been  established. 

1st  Sgt.  Charles  Edmonson  of  the 
Airport  company,  offers  these  basic 
principles:  1)  Establish  credibility.  Be 
yourself;  2)  Never  take  “no”  for  an 
answer,  even  if  you  have  to  resort  to 
appealing  to  the  school  board;  3) 
Obtain  a high  school  senior  list  in 
order  to  establish  a successful  high 
school  program. 

These  approaches  to  cracking  tough- 
to-enter  high  schools  are  only  the 
beginning.  But  without  a good,  well 
established  high  school  recruiting 
program,  high  school  diploma  grad- 
uates may  be  a figment  of  one’s 
imagination.  □ 
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Education 

Specialists: 


They  speak  the  teachers * language. 


Mary  Auer 

Cincinnati  Recruiting  Battalion 

11  the  signs  were  pointing  to 
trouble. 

The  large  parochial  school  in 
metropolitan  Cincinnati,  which  had 
administered  the  ASVAB  to  its  stu- 
dents for  the  past  three  years,  sud- 
denly informed  the  recruiter  there 
would  be  no  testing  in  the  1986/87 
academic  year. 

Enlistments  from  the  school, 
which  had  risen  to  five  last  year  from 
three  in  fiscal  year  1984,  dropped  to 
zero  in  1986. 

The  day  before  it  was  scheduled  to 
take  place,  a visit  to  the  school  by  the 
Recruiting  Support  Command’s  tra- 
veling history  exhibit  was  abruptly 
cancelled.  No  reason  was  given. 

The  battalion  education  specialist, 
at  the  request  of  the  recruiter  and  his 
company  commander,  phoned  the 


school’s  senior  counselor  to  ask  for 
an  appointment.  The  man  was  eva- 
sive and  hesitant,  but  did  eventually 
agree  to  a meeting  in  the  following 
month. 

Fortunately,  problems  of  this  sev- 
erity are  not  common,  says  Bill 
Vollman,  Cincinnati’s  education  spe- 
cialist. However,  there  will  be  times 
when  recruiters  are  confronted  by 
misunderstandings,  misconceptions, 
personality  conflicts,  and  other 
touchy  situations  while  working  in 
the  high  schools. 

When  a recruiter  is  unable  to 
resolve  the  situation  on  his  own,  he 
can  enlist  the  help  of  the  education 
specialist,  a civilian  staff  member 
who  usually  holds  an  advanced 
degree  in  this  field  and  often  has  had 
prior  experience  as  a secondary 
school  principal,  guidance  counse- 
lor, or  teacher.  Before  entering  fed- 
eral service  in  1975,  Vollman  taught 


English  and  Latin  and  worked  as  a 
guidance  counselor  at  a Hamilton, 
Ohio,  high  school. 

When  asked  to  intervene  in  a 
recruiter’s  behalf,  Vollman  says  he 
tries  to  find  out  what  took  place  by 
interviewing  both  the  recruiter  and 
educator. 

“My  approach  with  educators  is  to 
be  very  frank  — I ask  them  what 
happened,  when  it  happened,  to 
whom  it  happened,  all  the  details,”  he 
explains.  “This  generally  works  well, 
because  once  people  get  things  out  in 
the  open  and  off  their  chests,  they  are 
able  to  relax.  Then  we  can  take  steps 
to  solve  the  problem  or  establish 
procedures  to  prevent  it  from  recur- 
ring. 

“In  many  cases,  by  talking  to  both 
parties,  we  discover  there’s  been 
some  miscommunication  and  can 
usually  correct  it.” 

Occasionally,  misunderstandings 
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between  school  personnel  and  re- 
cruiters from  one  military  service  can 
spell  trouble  for  other  recruiters 
working  in  the  same  school.  And, 
unfortunately,  there  are  also  instan- 
ces of  newly  assigned  recruiters 
inheriting  problems  for  which  their 
predecessors  are  at  least  partially 
responsible. 

“Educators  have  long  memories, 
and  a foul-up  seven  years  ago  may 
still  be  having  repercussions  for  a 
recruiter  who,  of  course,  knows 
nothing  about  it,”  Vollman  notes. 
“Educators  also  have  extensive  con- 
tacts with  their  professional  col- 
leagues, and  word  gets  around  fast.” 

For  these  reasons,  he  says  he  tries 
to  maintain  day-to-day  rapport  with 
the  schools. 

“In  many  cases,  a principal  or 
counselor  will  call  me  rather  than  go 
through  the  captain  or  the  recruiter,” 
he  says.  “They  tend  to  talk  to  me  a 
little  more  frankly  than  they  would  to 
the  recruiter.  Then  I can  sit  down 
with  the  recruiter,  discuss  the  matter 
with  him,  and  accompany  him  to  the 
school,  if  he  wishes,  to  try  to  get 
things  back  on  track.” 

He  emphasizes  that  when  recruit- 
ers sense  a problem  exists,  they 
should  respond  to  it  immediately  and 
seek  help,  if  necessary.  Otherwise,  he 
warns,  resentments  can  build  to  the 
point  where  the  situation  is  blown 
out  of  proportion. 

He  also  encourages  new  recruiters 
to  touch  base  with  their  battalion’s 
education  specialist  prior  to  visiting 
schools.  The  staff  member  can  prob- 
ably provide  the  recruiter  with  histor- 
ical background  on  the  school,  and 
recommend  points  of  contact  — or 
even  advise  the  recruiter  if  there  are 
certain  individuals  he  or  she  will 
want  to  avoid  altogether. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  contact 
with  local  educators,  Vollman  keeps 
on  file  data  forms  completed  by 


school  officials.  These,  along  with 
statistics  on  schools’  enlistment  rates, 
ASVAB  progress,  and  list  availabil- 
ity, offer  valuable  clues  to  the  recruit- 
ing environment  in  particular  schools 
and  may  indicate  where  problems  are 
developing. 

This  information  is  shared  with  the 
recruiters  and  company  commanders 
to  assist  them  in  formulating  their 
high  school  plans. 

Another  of  the  education  special- 
ist’s major  responsibilities  is  manag- 
ing the  battalion’s  ASVAB  testing 
program.  In  some  cases,  testing  gen- 
erates the  only  list  a recruiter  may 
receive  for  a given  school. 

To  encourage  schools  to  adminis- 
ter the  ASVAB  mandatorily  to  their 
junior  and  senior  classes,  Vollman 
meets  with  educators  during  the 
spring  of  the  previous  academic  year 
and  provides  information  on  the  test. 
After  the  start  of  the  new  year,  he  will 
return  to  present  ASVAB  interpreta- 
tions to  the  students  themselves. 

If  at  all  possible,  he  invites  the 
recruiter  to  accompany  him  to  the 
school  for  the  interpretation.  “I  focus 
on  the  civilian  aspects  of  ASVAB, 
while  the  recruiter  talks  about  the 
military  application  of  the  test,”  he 
says. 

“We  try  to  sell  the  test  as  a benefit 
to  the  school,”  he  continues.  “Many 
schools  that  we’ve  talked  to  are  opt- 
ing for  mandatory  testing  because 
they  feel  the  job  market  is  expanding 
— the  whole  nature  of  the  workforce 
is  changing  to  the  point  where  the 
kids  need  more  information  about 
their  capabilities. 

“In  some  cases,  where  the  school 
has  had  a bad  experience  with  the 
test,  the  recruiter  and  I try  to  explain 
the  new  procedures,  how  it  works 
now,  and  how  we  can  rectify  any 
problems  which  may  have  occurred 
in  the  past.  The  real  key  to  selling  the 
ASVAB  is  to  tailor  it  to  the  school’s 


needs,”  he  adds. 

For  example,  he  suggests  the 
school  may  want  to  use  the  ASVAB 
as  an  employment  screening  test  if 
the  majority  of  its  students  are  inter- 
ested in  job  skill  training.  For 
college-bound  students,  the  test  can 
identify  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  specific  aptitudes  that  may  help 
them  select  a major. 

Another  valuable  method  for  gain- 
ing access  to  the  schools  is  the  educa- 
tor tour,  organized  annually  by  the 
battalion  education  specialist. 

“These  tours  reinforce  the  recruit- 
ers’ presentations,  and  provide  first- 
hand experience  to  the  educators  of 
what  their  graduates  can  expect  from 
any  Army  enlistment,”  Vollman 
explains. 

He  says  the  tours  have  proven  to 
be  a real  eye-opener  for  many  school 
officials.  “Invariably,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  recruiter  and  the 
school  improves,”  he  says.  For  best 
results,  tour  groups  should  include 
persons  who  are  neutral  or  even 
somewhat  negative  in  their  attitudes 
toward  the  Army,  as  well  as  more 
positively-inclined  individuals,  he 
notes. 

In  submitting  recommendations 
for  invitations,  recruiters  should  not 
overlook  district  superintendents  or 
college  personnel.  Vollman  says  sev- 
eral college  deans  and  placement 
officers  have  accepted  invitations  to 
attend  Cincinnati’s  upcoming  tour  of 
Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

The  education  specialist  is  a 
resource  person  who  can  unlock 
doors  for  recruiters,  he  concludes. 
However,  the  recruiter  must  be  wil- 
ling to  take  the  initiative  and  follow 
up  once  those  doors  have  been 
opened.  With  the  increasing  demand 
for  soldiers  with  strong  academic 
backgrounds,  the  schools  have 
become  for  USAREC  the  place 
“where  it’s  at.”  □ 
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R eserve 
Enlistments 
R ising 

Reserve  contracts  are 
at  an  all  time  high! 


Donna  McMillin 
Assistant  Editor 


Recruiting  for  the  Army  Re- 
serve couldn’t  be  better. 
While  the  available  pool  of  enlis- 
tees has  shrunk  and  competition 
from  other  services  and  schools  has 
increased,  the  Army  Reserve  stands 
at  one  of  its  all-time  highs  in  strength. 

At  presstime,  recruiting  for  the 
Reserve  was  at  the  104  percent  mile- 
stone. Compared  to  just  last  year, 
this  year’s  marks  are  considerably 
better. 

At  this  time  last  year  we  were  101.8 
percent  of  milestone.  But  both 
HSDG  male  and  female  combined 
mission  accomplishment  was  only  at 
96.2  percent.  This  year,  it’s  at  117.6 
percent  of  milestone  through  May. 
That  elusive  combination  of  quantity 
plus  quality  has  been  achieved. 

“The  GI  Bill  is  the  biggest  reason 
for  the  rapid  surge  of  enlistments,” 
says  Capt.  Ed  Ortega,  2nd  Brigade 
desk  officer,  Headquarters,  USAREC, 
recruiting  operations  directorate. 

In  July  1985,  the  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program  was  re- 
placed by  the  GI  Bill  and  the  value  of 
the  benefits  increased  to  $5,040.  This 
benefit  included  both  enlistments 
and  reenlistments  of  qualified  soldi- 
ers. The  Reserve  GI  Bill  has  become 
almost  as  popular  as  the  Regular 
Army  educational  benefits. 

“Another  reason  for  this  surge  of 
enlistments  is  service  to  our  coun- 
try,” says  Ortega.  “With  the  unrest 
throughout  the  world  today,  people 
have  pulled  together  with  a common 
bond  — to  protect  our  country. 

“We  have  become  a more  patriotic 
society,”  says  Ortega.  “More  and 
more  young  people  are  getting  in- 
volved in  the  future  of  our  country. 
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MEIKLE’S  RULES 

1.  WHO,  WHAT,  WHERE,  WHEN,  HOW  MANY? 

2.  DONT  TELL  ME  WHY  WE  CANT  DO  IT. 


JUST  TELL  ME  HOW  WE  CAN! 

3.  JUST  TELL  ME  WHAT  TIME  IT  IS. 


Col.  Jim  Meikle 


“The  Reserve  offers  our  young 
men  and  women  the  chance  to  pro- 
tect the  future  of  our  country  while 
staying  active  in  the  civilian  com- 
munity.” 

Education,  job  training  and  per- 
sonal growth  are  other  important 
reasons  that  young  people  join  the 
Reserve. 

College-bound  students  have  the 
option  of  being  active  in  the  Reserve 
while  attending  college  full-time. 

High  school  juniors  are  attracted 
to  the  split-training  option.  With  this 
program,  juniors  can  go  to  basic 
training  in  the  summer  between  their 
junior  and  senior  year.  This  gives 
them  the  benefit  of  having  a monthly 
income  while  still  in  high  school,  and 
it  will  continue  as  long  as  they  stay  in 
the  Reserve. 

The  Reserve  can  be  as  simple  as 
just  a second  part-time  job.  It  can 


help  soldiers  get  their  education 
through  the  GI  Bill  benefits.  College 
loans  can  be  repaid  by  becoming  a 
Reservist. 

Joining  the  Reserve  has  many 
benefits  to  offer  young  men  and 
women.  For  all  those  reasons,  Re- 
serve enlistments  are  rising.  To  top  it 
off,  the  quality  of  enlistments  in  the 
last  year  is  far  above  enlistments  in 
past  years. 

It  hasn’t  always  been  that  way. 
When  US  AREC  assumed  full  respon- 
sibility for  Reserve  recruiting  from 
the  Forces  Command  in  May  1979, 
the  Reserve  had  less  than  200,000 
personnel.  But  all  that’s  changed  now, 
as  the  strength  of  the  Reserve  will 
stand  at  297,300  by  the  end  of  1986. 

Before  USAREC  became  respon- 
sible for  Reserve  recruiting,  each 
Reserve  unit  conducted  its  own  re- 
cruiting. Each  unit  had  one  soldier 


tasked  with  the  mission  of  recruiting 
for  that  unit.  There  were  problems 
with  that  system. 

In  the  1970s,  Reserve  recruiters 
were  not  given  the  training  that 
USAREC  gives  today.  Lack  of  know- 
ledge, experience  and  tremendous 
competition  between  recruiters  fur- 
ther increased  the  problem. 

What  caused  the  turn-around? 

“Teamwork,”  says  Sgt.  Stephen 
Whipp,  USAREC  Reserve  recruiter 
of  the  year.  “Before  the  changeover, 
recruiters  were  selling  their  individ- 
ual units,  not  the  Army. 

“Y oung  men  and  women  interested 
in  the  Reserve  were  approached  by 
recruiters  with  so  many  different 
messages  that  they  became  confused 
and  uninterested,”  says  Whipp. 

The  past  seven  years  have  been  an 
educational  process  for  USAREC. 

First,  recruiters  had  to  learn  to 
change  their  ways  of  recruiting. 
Instead  of  recruiting  for  individual 
units,  they  learned  to  recruit  for  the 
total  Army. 

The  Command  worked  hard  to  get 
the  best  benefits  available  to  attract 
young  men  and  women.  The  recruit- 
ers themselves  had  to  be  recruited. 
Selection  teams  continue  to  find  vol- 
unteers among  Reservists  for  this 
challenging  duty.  Advertising  tech- 
niques had  to  be  changed  to  reach 
both  RA  and  USAR  prospects. 

Experience  showed  there  were  not 
enough  recruiters  to  do  the  job.  So, 
294  new  Reserve  recruiters  were  added 
in  October  1984.  More  recruiters 
meant  the  Command  could  increase 
its  overall  mission  while  tightening 
the  requirements  for  quality  enlis- 
tees. Forty-four  percent  of  the  enlis- 
tees in  1980  were  from  test  category 
IV.  That  number  is  now  less  than 
nine  percent. 

How  is  the  Command  making  its 
mission  and  still  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  test  category  IV  enlistments? 
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ENTNA  C automation  cuts 
months  off  processing  time 


Recent  changes  to  the  way  Entrance  National 
Agency  Checks  are  done  should  speed  their 
processing  and  reduce  the  number  of  erroneous 
enlistments. 

“ENTNACs”,  as  the  checks  are  commonly  called,  are 
used  to  verify  whether  an  applicant  has  a record  of  law 
violations.  Thousands  of  the  checks  are  conducted  each 
year  for  all  Regular  Army  and  Army  Reserve  applicants. 
U ntil  now,  the  checks  were  processed  manually,  a process 
which  took  two  or  more  months  for  each  check. 

But  thanks  to  a three-year-long  combined  effort  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  recruiting  services, 
the  Military  Entrance  Processing  Command  and  the 
government’s  investigative  services,  most  ENTNACs  will 
now  be  processed  by  an  automated  system.  What  used  to 
take  months  to  accomplish  will  now  be  completed  in  an 
average  of  ten  days.  Later,  as  the  system  becomes  routine, 
the  checks’  processing  time  should  be  further  reduced  to 
two  or  three  days. 

Lt.  Col.  Benny  B.  Walton,  chief  of  the  enlistment 
standards  division  at  Headquarters,  USAREC,  says  only 
first-term,  non-prior  service  applicants  who  meet  specific 
criteria  can  be  entered  into  the  automated  system.  These 
enlistees  account  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  recruits  processed.  Walton  says  the  automated 
processing  of  this  large  number  is  already  working  well. 

“Although  we  cannot  determine  the  exact  savings  at 
this  early  date,  the  benefits  and  saving  potential  of  the 
automated  ENTNACs  are  substantial,”  says  Walton. 

“The  big  problem  was  that  recruits  were  being  sent  to 
basic  training  before  their  ENTNACs  had  arrived.  Then, 
we’d  get  reports  back  that  showed  they  should  have  had  a 
waiver  or  never  should  have  been  enlisted  in  the  first 
place.  They’d  have  to  be  discharged  midway  through 
their  training.  Talk  about  a waste  of  training  and 
recruiting!” 

Walton  says  the  new  system  is  changing  that.  “Auto- 
mation is  providing  earlier  identification  of  erroneous 
and  fraudulent  enlistments.  It  will  provide  an  additional 
advantage  of  faster  processing  on  new  accessions  in  the 
event  of  a large-scale  mobilization. 

“Also,  security  clearances  can  now  be  granted  earlier 
for  trainees.  The  new  process  has  reduced  security  hold- 
overs at  training  centers,”  said  Walton. 

Security  holdovers  occur  when  a soldier  arrives  at  his 
or  her  AIT  site  and  is  unable  to  receive  MOS  instruction 


because  he  or  she  has  not  yet  received  the  proper  security 
clearance. 

Under  the  new  system.  Army  guidance  counselors  at 
the  MEPS  will  determine  whether  an  applicant  is  eligible 
for  an  automated  ENTNAC,  according  to  the  criteria 
detailed  in  USAREC  Circular  601-85.  Recruits  who  do 
not  meet  the  criteria  or  who  disclose  derogatory  informa- 
tion during  the  preenlistment  interview  or  MEPS  proc 
essing  will  be  processed  by  a standard  (manual) 
ENTNAC. 

Basic  data  on  each  applicant  who  will  be  checked  by 
the  automated  system  is  transmitted  every  day  to  Head- 
quarters, MEPCOM  by  MEPS  personnel.  MEPCOM, 
in  turn,  transmits  the  data  to  the  Defense  Investigative 
Service  — or  DIS. 

DIS  checks  each  name  against  the  Defense  Central 
Index  of  Investigations  and  forwards  a single  tape  to  the 
FBI  for  a check  of  its  Central  and  Identification  Division 
files. 

During  that  process,  the  senior  guidance  counselor  at 
the  MEPS  holds  the  completed  DD  Forms  398-2,  Per- 
sonnel Security  Questionnaire  (National  Agency  Check), 
USMEPCOM  PCN  714  ADP  (Applicant  Record),  and 
AHM  001  (Report  of  ENTNAC  Transmit  File)  on  each 
enlistee  until  the  results  are  returned  by  DIS. 

The  initial  responses  of  the  completed  ENTNACs  are 
forwarded  back  to  the  originating  MEPS.  In  addition,  if 
the  files  check  revealed  any  newly  generated  adverse 
information  (known  as  a “Possible  Match”),  the  details 
of  the  information  are  forwarded  directly  by  DIS  to  the 
originating  senior  guidance  counselor  by  mail.  The  com- 
ponent revealing  the  unfavorable  information  will  be 
clearly  identified  in  this  report. 

If  the  law  violation  is  confirmed  by  the  guidance  coun- 
selor and  is  sufficient  to  warrant  discharge  or  moral 
waiver,  no  further  action  on  the  automated  ENTNAC 
will  be  taken.  The  form  will  be  forwarded  to  the  approp- 
riate recruiting  battalion  for  action. 

For  Army  recruiters  and  senior  guidance  counselors, 
automation  of  the  ENTNAC  provides  better  planning 
and  efficiency.  Commandwide,  it  will  serve  as  a signifi- 
cant deterrent  to  reduce  any  unethical  or  dishonest 
recruiting  practices  pertaining  to  the  concealment  of 
police  record  information.  To  training  centers,  it  will 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  fraudulent  and  erroneous 
enlistments  and  number  of  hold-overs.  □ 
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WHY  THEY  JOINED 


and  how  you  can  use  that  information 


Paul  A.  Gade, 

Richard  M.  Johnson  and 

Carol  Bergfeld  Mills 

U.S.  Army  Research  Institute 


ecruiting  practices  have  dramatically  improved  in 
recent  years  as  evidenced  by  the  record  number  of 
m.  high  quality  recruits  entering  the  Army.  The  chal- 
lenge for  the  future  is  to  maintain  and  improve  on  these 
successes. 

One  way  to  help  recruiters  to  succeed  is  to  improve 
their  knowledge  about  how  and  why  young  people  make 
their  decision  to  enlist  or  not  enlist,  what  incentives  are 
effective  in  influencing  that  decision  process  and  who,  if 
anyone,  influences  the  decision  to  enlist. 

In  1982,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  for  the 
Army  directed  the  Army  Research  Institute  to  initiate  a 
research  program  to  obtain  this  information. 

Research  efforts  began  with  surveys  of  high  school 
seniors  and  new  recruits.  The  responses  of  those  indi-vi 
duals  participating  in  the  surveys  are  summarized  below. 

In  order  to  determine  how  and  why  young  people  make 
their  decision  to  enlist  or  not  enlist,  respondents  were 

Male  Seniors'  Reasons  for  Considering  Enlistment 


Enlistment  Reason 
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Chance  to  Better  Myself 
To  Get  Trained  in  a Skill 

To  Serve  My  Country 

Money  for  a College 
Education" 

Being  Unemployed* 

To  Prove  I Can  Make  It  * 
Earn  More  Money 
T ravel 

To  Be  Away  From  Home 
on  My  Own* 

Get  Away  From  Personal 
Problems* 

Family  Tradition  to 
Serve* 


• Significant  Differences  Between  Higher  & 

Lower  Quality  Seniors  for  These  Enlistment  Reasons 
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figure  1 


asked  to  rate  possible  reasons  for  enlisting. 

Survey  results  indicated  the  following  reasons  were 
either  very  important  in  their  consideration  of  enlistment 
or  that  they  would  not  have  considered  enlisting  except 
for  the  specific  reason.  (See  figures  1 and  2). 

To  determine  who,  if  anyone,  influences  or  aids  young 
people  in  making  their  decision  about  enlisting,  high 
school  seniors  were  asked  how  important  various  rela- 
tives and  acquaintances  were  in  helping  them  to  make 
career  decisions. 

New  recruits  were  also  asked  who,  if  anyone,  influ- 
enced or  aided  their  decision  about  enlisting. 

The  results  indicated  that  their  parents  and  their 
friends  influenced  their  decision  as  shown  in  figure  3. 

New  recruits  were  also  asked  who,  if  anyone,  influ- 
enced or  aided  their  decision  about  enlisting.  The  results 
indicated  that  their  parents  and  their  friends  influenced 

continued 
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their  decision  as  show  in  figure  4. 

In  order  to  determine  what  incentives  were  effective  in 
influencing  the  enlistment  decision  process,  the  high 
school  seniors  were  asked  to  rate  the  attractiveness  of 
incentives. 

Survey  results  indicated  that  the  following  incentives 
were  either  very  important  in  their  consideration  of 
enlistment  or  that  they  would  not  have  considered  enlist- 
ing except  for  the  incentive.  (See  figure  5). 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  two-year  tour  option 
and  the  Army  College  Fund  were  effective,  new  recruits 
were  asked  what  they  would  have  done  if  those  options 
had  not  been  available.  The  results  are  shown  in  figures  6 
and  7. 

What  do  the  results  mean  to  you? 

The  results  of  these  surveys  are  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  there  are  two  major  categories  of  potential  members 
of  the  military:  the  citizen-soldier  and  the  career-oriented 
soldier. 

For  the  citizen-soldier,  military  duty  is  a temporary 
break  in  their  lives  that  may  serve  as  a stepping  stone  to  a 
civilian  career.  When  they  enlist,  they  do  so  with  the 
intention  of  serving  only  one  tour  of  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  career-oriented  soldiers  enter  the 
military  to  explore  the  service  as  a potential  career. 

This  distinction  is  important  for  recruiters  to  keep  in 
mind  since  the  motives  and  the  effective  incentives  appear 
to  be  quite  different  for  these  two  major  categories  of 
potential  soldiers. 
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Citizen-soldiers  are  more  interested  in  obtaining  bene- 
fits that  will  further  their  civilian  lives,  such  as  money  for 
college,  than  are  the  career-oriented  soldiers. 

The  surveys  show  that  the  two-year  tour  of  duty  and 
the  Army  College  Fund  are  very  effective  tools  to  use  for 
recruiting  high  quality  citizen  soldiers. 

For  the  career-oriented  soldier,  finding  employment, 
having  an  opportunity  to  prove  themselves  as  well  as 
getting  job  training  are  their  most  important  reasons  for 
enlisting  in  the  Army. 

What  should  you  do  to  take  advantage  of  these  results? 

Emphasize  retirement  benefits  and  free  medical/  dental 
care  in  making  benefit  statements  about  the  Army. 

Make  sure  you  inform  qualified  youths  about  the  two- 
year  tour  option  and  the  Army  College  Fund — especially 
those  who  seem  to  be  the  most  hesitant  about  enlisting 
since  they  are  more  likely  to  be  citizen-soldiers. 

Get  parents  involved  in  the  enlistment  decision  process 
by  making  sure  they  know  about  all  the  Army  benefits 
that  are  available  to  their  sons.  Talk  to  your  prospect’s 
parents  as  well  as  to  your  prospect. 

Make  sure  the  guidance  couselors  in  your  high  schools 
have  up-to-date  information  about  Army  enlistment 
options  and  benefits  and  be  sure  to  discuss  these  options 
and  benefits  with  them  whenever  you  get  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Get  your  prospective  recruits  to  discuss  enlistment 
with  friends  who  are  in  the  military  whenever  possible — 
friends  in  the  Army  are  best,  but  those  in  any  military 
service  will  do.  □ 
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DEPs  view  aviation  exhibits  in  Atlanta 


More  than  144  Atlanta  recruiting  battalion  DEPs 
toured  Army  Aviation  Association  of  America  exhibits 
on  April  12th  in  Atlanta.  Members  of  the  association 
were  holding  their  annual  convention  at  the  World  Con- 
gress Center. 

“I  thought  the  function  was  well  organized  and  I was 
impressed  with  the  exhibits,”  said  Glen  White  from 
Rome,  Ga.  White  has  been  in  the  Army’s  DEP  since 
December  1985  and  plans  to  go  to  OCS  after  basic 
training. 


SFC  Montie  Rasure,  station  commander  from 
Acworth,  Ga.,  recruiting  station  brought  13  DEPs.  “It 
was  very  beneficial  for  the  kids  to  see  what’s  available  to 
them,  and  see  all  the  technology  they  will  deal  with,” 
Rasure  said. 

“I  enjoyed  it,  but  it  was  too  short,”  said  Bill  Veal,  a 
Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training  applicant.  “I  could  have 
stayed  twice  as  long.” 


Ann  R.  Brown,  Atlanta  Recruiting  Battalion 


St.  Louis  nurse  recruiting  is  active 
and  the  success  rate  runs  high 

A group  of  13  student  nurses  and  two  educators 
recently  took  a nurses’  tour  of  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and  its 
medical  facilities.  Maj.  Lawrence  Herrington,  nurse 
counselor  of  the  St.  Louis  battalion,  said  that  one  nurse 
was  commissioned  into  the  Army  immediately  as  a result 
of  the  tour,  and  four  are  pending. 

The  group  was  accompanied  by  Herrington,  SSgt. 
Elmer  Hill,  nurse  recruiter,  and  SFC  John  Fonville,  sta- 
tion commander  of  the  Des  Peres,  Mo.,  recruiting  sta- 
tion. They  agreed  that  careful  screening  of  the  tour  partic- 
ipants was  a major  reason  for  the  successful  results. 

Briefing  the  group  were  Lt.  Col.  Jean  Hammond,  chief 
of  the  fort’s  nursing  education  and  training  section,  and 
Lt.  Col.  Karen  Vinson,  assistant  director  of  the  Marion 
Army  Community  Hospital. 


In  addition  to  the  tour  of  the  hospital,  the  group  had  a 
glimpse  of  airborne  training,  toured  the  entire  post,  and 
received  a briefing  on  field  nursing. 

In  another  nurse  recruiting  activity,  the  St.  Louis  bat- 
talion has  also  co-sponsored  with  St.  Louis  University  a 
visit  by  Maj.  Marcia  Patrick,  chief  infection  control 
nurse  at  Letterman  Army  Medical  Center,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Maj.  Patrick  was  keynote  speaker  at  a workshop  con- 
ducted at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville,  111., 
for  200  students  and  working  nurses.  Maj.  Patrick 
addressed  the  entire  student  body  of  SIU-E  and  many 
attendees  from  the  community  who  expressed  interest  in 
her  topic. 


Jan  Ferlisi,  St.  Louis  Recruiting  Battalion 
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Broadcasting  commander  tops  100 
percent  regularly  in  Tampa  market 

SFC  Angel  Ramos  is  commander  of  Tampa’s  Hadley 
Road  recruiting  station.  His  two  and  a half  years  there 
have  been  very  successful  ones. 

When  you  talk  to  Ramos  it’s  easy  to  see  why  he  is  a 
success.  He’s  a recruiter  who  talks  Army  all  the  time 
— even  if  you’re  in  recruiting,  too. 


SFC  Angel  Ramos  does  not  like  to  discuss  any  future 
changes.  He  says,  "I  love  it  here  in  the  Tampa  company.  I 
was  sent  to  do  a job,  and  I'm  doing  it." 

And  now  this  Puerto  Rican  native  has  found  a way  to 
talk  Army  to  a lot  more  people.  He’s  become  a disc  jockey 
on  Tampa  radio  station  WYTM  1300  AM. 

How  did  Ramos  learn  how  to  become  a radio  broad- 
caster? He  was  able  to  learn  it  because  he  was  in  recruiting 

— and  that’s  a true  story,  believe  it  or  not! 

Ramos  put  two  sons  of  a station  employee  in  the  Army 

— and  along  the  way  he  became  a familiar  face  at  the 
studio.  He  learned  the  necessary  skills  right  at  the  station, 
and  he’s  hosted  talk  shows  about  Army  programs  and 
benefits  — once  having  another  recruiter  as  a guest. 


Even  more  important,  he  now  has  two  regularly- 
scheduled  programs  on  this  all-Spanish  station  — one  on 
Thursday  and  one  on  Sunday  afternoons.  “I’ve  enlisted 
several  applicants  through  the  programs,”  Ramos  said, 
“and,  of  course,  I’ve  given  many  referrals  to  other 
recruiters. 

“The  station  gives  me  free  air  time  just  about  any  time  I 
want  it.  If  I’m  at  home  or  at  the  recruiting  station  and  I 
want  to  talk  about  a new  Army  program,  I just  call  them 
and  they  put  me  on  the  air.  I don’t  even  have  to  leave  the 
office.” 

Ramos  admits  there  is  much  more  to  recruiting  success 
than  having  the  help  of  a radio  station.  This  gold  badge 
recruiter  cannot  say  enough  about  the  support  he  receives 
from  his  wife  and  children. 

“My  wife  Enellie  understands  my  job  and  the  hours,” 
he  says,  “and  she  pitched  in  and  helped  me  with  some 
station  improvements.”  The  couple  has  two  children: 
Annel,  five,  and  Angello,  14  months. 


John  Smith,  Miami  Recruiting  Battalion 


Media  shoots  it  out  at  Army  exhibit 

Newspaper  editors  and  publishers  from  Oklahoma  got 
their  chance  to  fire  a real  M-16  rifle  at  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  Expo  held  recently  in  Oklahoma  City. 

The  Oklahoma  City  recruiting  battalion  set  up  an 
exhibit  at  the  expo  to  increase  the  media’s  awareness  of 
the  Army  and  some  of  the  training  methods  used. 

The  exhibit  featured  technology  used  in  the  field 
artillery,  such  as  the  Ground  Laser  Locator  Designator. 
Media  members  were  shown  how  the  Army  uses  laser 
beams  to  determine  range  to  target.  The  weaponeer  sys- 
tem, complete  with  an  M-16  rifle,  attracted  more  than  75 
editors  and  publishers  eager  to  find  out  how  a computer 
rated  their  target-shooting  ability. 

Ken  Plant,  battalion  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
chief,  presented  plaques  to  media  members  with  the  top 
three  scores.  “We  certainly  bettered  our  relations  with  the 
media  at  this  expo,”  Plant  said. 


Debra  S.  Gardner,  Oklahoma  City  Recruiting  Battalion 
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Kansas  recruiter  judges  scholarship  contest 

SFC  Gary  Reno,  the  USAR  recruiter  in  Excelsior 
Springs,  Mo.,  has  a strong  liking  for  his  adopted  com- 
munity, and  an  equally  strong  desire  to  help  out  in  com- 
munity activities. 

The  amount  of  his  community  involvement  recently 
took  a large  leap  when  Reno  was  asked  by  Don  Welter, 
local  Walmart  manager,  to  help  judge  the  Walmart  schol- 
arship award  program. 

“Walmart’s  scholarship  program  provides  for  each  of 
the  861  retail  Walmart  stores  to  select  one  deserving  high 
school  senior  to  receive  $ 1 ,000  toward  his  or  her  continu- 
ing education,”  Reno  said. 

“Each  store  manager  handpicks  three  judges  who  pick 
the  store’s  winning  student.  The  other  two  judges  are  a 
successful  local  business  man  and  the  mayor  of  Excelsior 
Springs.  I am  honored  to  be  in  this  group,”  Reno  said. 

As  a career  soldier  and  a Gold  Badge  recruiter,  Reno 
has  plenty  to  keep  him  busy.  “I  joined  the  regular  Army  in 
1965,  but  because  of  family  problems  I decided  after  15 
years  of  active  duty  I would  have  to  shift  to  the  Army 
Reserve. 

Reno  was  accepted  as  a Reserve  recruiter  in  March 
1982  and  later  was  assigned  to  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

“I  have  been  very  busy  in  my  community  ever  since 
arriving  here,”  Reno  said.  “I  like  Excelsior  Springs  and 
have  found  that  the  people  here  accept  me  and  my  family 
as  part  of  the  community.” 


Elmer  Tate,  Kansas  City  Recruiting  Battalion 


Chief  of  Staffs  visit  makes  big  news  in  Dallas 

This  last  March  1st  has  become  the  latest  very  big  day 
in  a number  of  big  days  in  the  long  and  honorable  history 
of  the  Dallas  recruiting  battalion. 

On  that  day,  Gen.  John  A.  Wickham  Jr.,  Army  chief  of 
staff,  toured  the  Dallas  battalion’s  facilities,  participated 
in  an  open  forum  with  Dallas  recruiters,  presented  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  awards  to  seven  winners  of  the 
competition,  and  promoted  a DEP  private  1 to  private  2. 

The  general  was  introduced  to  all  the  soldiers  present, 
and  had  his  picture  taken  with  various  groups. 

The  chief  of  staff  gave  the  fourth  quarter,  FY85  Chief 
of  Staff  Awards  to  seven  recruiters.  They  were  SFC  Scott 
Briggs,  Arlington  station;  SFC  David  Hartman,  Dallas 


SFC  Gary  Reno,  USAR  recruiter 


Main;  SFC  Gabriel  Rivera  Jr.,  Irving;  SSgt.  James  W. 
Roberson  Jr.,  Pleasant  Grove;  SSgt.  Howard  Schnor- 
rbusch  Jr.,  Denton;  SSgt.  Dennis  Weir,  Arlington;  and 
SFC  Jerome  Winter,  Hurst. 

This  was  certainly  an  extra  big  day  in  the  lives  of  these 
sergeants.  And  it  was  a very  big  day  also  for  DEP  recruit 
Stephen  Roewe.  The  general  promoted  him  from  private 
1 to  private  2.  Roewe  had  enlisted  in  the  delayed  entry 
program  in  February  to  become  an  infantryman.  He  has 
since  persuaded  another  male  high  school  graduate  to 
enlist. 


Mary  Ann  Phillips,  Dallas  Recruiting  Battalion 
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Ohio  recruiter  tells  tail  of  woe! 


Maj.  Jack  Hayne,  Portland  executive  officer,  presents 
the  top  trophy  to  Lakeridge  High  School. 


Science  exposition  works  for  Portland 
area  recruiters,  teachers  and  students 

Portland  battalion  recruiters  have  found  the  North- 
west Science  Expo  of  considerable  value  in  giving  them 
direct  contact  with  students  and  educators. 

Portland  battalion’s  involvement  began  last  year  when 
17  high  school  teams  participated  at  Hillboro  High 
School. 

The  N orthwest  Science  Expo  has  been  growing  and  the 
leaders  were  quick  to  thank  Army  Recruiting  for  its 
support  at  the  awards  ceremony  held  April  12  in  Corval- 
lis, Ore.  This  year  32  teams  with  450  members  competed 
at  Crescent  Valley  High  School  in  that  city. 

The  science  expo  is  made  up  of  five  competitive  events 
in  each  of  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 
Teams  representing  high  schools  throughout  western 
Oregon  were  there.  The  all-around  winner  is  eligible  to 
attend  the  national  science  expo  to  be  held  this  summer  at 
Michigan  State  University. 

The  Army  provides  medallions  and  trophies  for  recog- 
nition of  the  winners  in  the  science  research  and  the 
science  Olympics  portions  of  the  science  expo.  The 
Army’s  association  with  these  programs  identifies  the 
Army  with  high  technology  career  opportunities.  It  gives 
recruiting  personnel  direct  contact  with  students  and 
educators. 


Janet  Ross  Klippstein,  Portland  Recruiting  Battalion 


Beware  of  dogs! 

That’s  a piece  of  advice  that  SFC  Mike  Camechis 
would  give  to  any  recruiter. 

About  a year  ago,  when  trying  to  find  the  home  of  an 
applicant,  Camechis  got  lost  in  the  Athens,  Ohio,  coun- 
tryside. He  ended  up  at  a house  trailer  on  a back  road.  As 
he  walked  up  to  the  house,  he  noticed  a pretty  white 
Pekingese  that  appeared  to  be  friendly.  He  reached  down 
with  his  hand  to  pet  it  saying,  “nice  dog,”  and  the  dog  bit 
him. 

“It  lunged  out  and  tore  my  arm  up,”  Camechis  said. 
His  other  arm  was  in  a cast  at  the  time,  and  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  reach  into  a pocket  and  get  car  keys  without 
getting  blood  all  over  his  uniform. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  wrong  house. 

Since  that  experience,  Camechis  has  had  a policy  of 
asking  applicants  if  they  have  a man-eating  dog  around, 
before  he  goes  to  visit.  “When  I go  to  a house  and  see  a 
dog,  I tell  it  that  recruiters  don’t  taste  good,”  Camechis 
said. 

A few  weeks  ago  he  was  making  an  unscheduled  call. 
He  just  happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  and  thought 
he  would  check  on  one  of  his  prospects.  The  woman  who 
answered  the  door  told  Camechis  to  go  around  to  the  side 
of  the  house. 

“This  dog  came  at  me  like  a shot.  All  I could  do  was 
turn  my  back  and  brace  myself  against  sliding  into  the 
mud,”  Camechis  said. 

All  Camechis  remembers  is  that  it  was  a big  dog.  He 
did  not  want  to  look  back  to  notice  the  breed.  The  dog  got 
one  good  bite  right  in  the  middle  of  Camechi’s  buttocks, 
tore  his  pants,  and  drew  blood.  At  a shout  from  the 
woman,  the  dog  went  back  into  the  dog  house. 

“If  I had  a guard  dog,  I would  want  one  that  could  act 
like  that,”  Camechis  said. 

Camechis  has  never  heard  stories  of  any  other  recruit- 
ers getting  bitten  by  dogs,  but  he  said  that  “getting  bitten 
in  the  rear  at  the  end  of  a rough  recruiting  day,  adds  a 
certain  perspective.” 


Betty  L.  Peters,  Columbus  Recruiting  Battalion 
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Top  56  Club 


Each  battalion  has  selected  its  best  on-production  Regular 
Army  and  Army  Reserve  recruiter  for  membership  in  the 
Commanding  General’s  Top  56  Club.  These  recruiters  have 
contributed  significantly  to  mission  accomplishment  during 


the  second  quarter  FY86.  The  selection  of  these  recruiters 
was  based  on  competition  at  each  battalion.  Inquiries 
concerning  these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  USAREC 
Awards  Branch  or  phone  AUTOVON  459-3902,  commercial 
(312)  926-3902. 

Regular  Army 


ALBANY 

SSgt.  Dennis  W.  Bunce 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSgt.  Donald  A.  Dugan 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SSgt.  Gregory  T.  Mallory 

LOUISVILLE 

Sgt.  Peggy  Piter 

ATLANTA 

SSgt.  Kenneth  G.  Mills 

MIAMI 

Sgt.  James  M.  Cohen 

BALTIMORE 

SSgt.  Roger  B.  Welk 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  George  Miller 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Berger  C.  Naig,  Jr. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SSgt.  Manuel  L.  Bencomo 

BOSTON 

Sgt.  William  M.  Brown 

MONTGOMERY 

SSgt.  Hezekiah  Green,  Jr. 

CHARLOTTE 

SFC  Herman  Burke 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Rickie  L.  Cox 

CHICAGO 

SSgt.  Harrison  E.  Cox 

NEW  HAVEN 

SSgt.  Kenneth  E.  Nichols 

CINCINNATI 

SSgt.  Russell  A.  Shaw 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SFC  Edward  M.  Dzalak,  Jr. 

CLEVELAND 

SSgt.  Leonard  Green 

NEWBURGH 

SSgt.  Kenneth  A.  Brown,  Jr. 

COLUMBIA 

SFC  Bobby  Jones 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSgt.  Rocky  G.  Moore 

COLUMBUS 

SSgt.  Thomas  L.  Richmond 

OMAHA 

SSgt.  William  L.  Seiber 

CONCORD 

SSgt.  Robert  Doughty 

PEORIA 

SFC  Edmond  S.  Wesley 

DALLAS 

SFC  Scott  C.  Briggs 

PHILADELPHIA 

Sgt.  Rufus  T.  Baxley 

DENVER 

SFC  John  M.  Thomas  III 

PHOENIX 

SSgt.  Louis  Bryant 

DES  MOINES 

SSgt.  David  M.  Fair 

PITTSBURGH 

Sgt.  Stephen  K.  Hong 

DETROIT 

SSgt.  Jannifer  Dumas 

PORTLAND 

SSgt.  Frederick  L.  Miller,  Jr. 

FORT  MONMOUTH 

SFC  Barbara  L.  Lunin 

RALEIGH 

SFC  Jeffries  G.  Barfield 

HARRISBURG 

Sgt.  John  E.  Bird 

RICHMOND 

SSgt.  Edward  Washington 

HONOLULU 

SFC  Paul  W.  Fidler 

SACRAMENTO 

SSgt.  Charles  J.  Tomberlin 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Jimmy  A.  Canales 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSgt.  James  E.  Cressler 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSgt.  Ronald  W.  Hounshell 

SAN  ANTONIO 

Sgt.  Richard  A.  Ramey 

JACKSON 

SFC  Ralph  T.  Williams 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSgt.  Robert  Page 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSgt.  James  R.  Holcombe 

SAN  JUAN 

SSgt.  Antonio  Marrero-Fret 

KANSAS  CITY 

SSgt.  James  G.  Lawson 

SANTA  ANA 

SFC  Carlos  R.  Roman 

LANSING 

SSgt.  Robert  D.  Washington 

SEATTLE 

SSgt.  Marie  T.  Hemmer 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SSgt.  James  W.  Lathan 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSgt.  James  H.  Hill 

LONG  ISLAND 

Sgt.  Carlo  E.  Jarvie 

SYRACUSE 

SSgt.  John  J.  Bender,  Jr. 

Army  Reserve 


ALBANY 

SSgt.  Lloyd  S.  Franks 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSgt.  Michael  0.  Sanders 

ALBUQUERQUE 

Sgt.  Gene  H.  Webb 

LOUISVILLE 

SFC  Robert  H.  Kron 

ATLANTA 

SFC  Willie  J.  Williams 

MIAMI 

SSgt.  Oscar  Ali 

BALTIMORE 

SSgt.  Daniel  Romanchik 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Roger  W.  Kieselhorst 

BECKLEY 

Sgt.  Donald  Rankin 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Olson 

BOSTON 

Sgt.  Daniel  J.  Wilde 

MONTGOMERY 

SSgt.  Timothy  J.  Pickett 

CHARLOTTE 

SFC  Robert  Swann 

NASHVILLE 

Mr.  Jimmy  D.  Green 

CHICAGO 

Sgt.  Eddie  L.  Harris 

NEW  HAVEN 

Sgt.  Terrance  R.  Dumas 

CINCINNATI 

SFC  Gerald  A.  Glowka 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SFC  James  J.  Barnette 

CLEVELAND 

SFC  Judy  A.  Burks 

NEWBURGH 

Sgt.  William  Rivera-Rosado 

COLUMBIA 

SSgt.  Amado  Valentin 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SFC  James  H.  Adams 

COLUMBUS 

SSgt.  Edmund  Sauers 

OMAHA 

SSgt.  Roy  L.  Wakefield 

CONCORD 

SFC  James  L.  Wright 

PEORIA 

SFC  Gregory  J.  Clapp 

DALLAS 

SFC  Leland  M.  Coffman 

PHILADELPHIA 

SFC  Walter  E.  Jones 

DENVER 

Sgt.  John  L.  McElroy 

PHOENIX 

SSgt.  Alfred  W.  King 

DES  MOINES 

SFC  John  Calderwood 

PITTSBURGH 

SSgt.  Joseph  L.  Waller,  Jr. 

DETROIT 

SFC  Roger  D.  Ferguson 

PORTLAND 

SSgt.  Michael  A.  West 

FORT  MONMOUTH 

SSgt.  Rickey  E.  King 

RALEIGH 

SFC  Joseph  W.  Tolley 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Dale  E.  Smith 

RICHMOND 

SFC  Carroll  0.  Bartholomew 

HONOLULU 

SFC  George  K.  Kahao,  Jr. 

SACRAMENTO 

SFC  Kenneth  W.  Bradley 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Leon  Saxton 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Sgt.  Allan  Silberstein 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSgt.  Carl  E.  Boyett 

SAN  ANTONIO 

Mr.  Calixtro  Carranza 

JACKSON 

SSgt.  Charles  W.  Hinton 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SFC  Noel  Muscle 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSgt.  Karl  Swed 

SAN  JUAN 

SFC  Alfredo  Padilla 

KANSAS  CITY 

Sgt.  John  W.  East 

SANTA  ANA 

SFC  Frank  Woody  III 

LANSING 

SFC  Daniel  R.  Asmus 

SEATTLE 

SSgt.  Carl  P.  Steude 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SFC  Gerd  N.  Hoffmann 

ST.  LOUIS 

SFC  Serena  J.  Rowan 

LONG  ISLAND 

SFC  Aubrey  Sylvester 

SYRACUSE 

Sgt.  James  Kipler 
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Inquiries  regarding  awards  should  be  directed  to  the  HQ 
USAREC  Awards  Branch,  Commercial:  (312)  926-3902  or 
AUTOVON:  459-3902 


RECRUITER  RINGS 


ATLANTA 

SSgt.  Ian  F.  Booth 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Anton  L.  Hopfauf 

CINCINNATI 

SFC  Stanley  Harris 

DES  MOINES 

SFC  John  M.  Calderwood 
Mr.  Myles  R.  Conway 
SFC  Kennety  Olsen 
SSgt.  Mark  A.  Levinsgton 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Michael  S.  Pletchan 
SFC  Dale  E.  Smith 

JACKSONVILLE 

SFC  Larry  J.  Tribble  Jr. 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SFC  Kenneth  E.  Wakefield 
SFC  David  K.  Young 


LOS  ANGELES 

SSgt.  Al  T.  Banes 

MIAMI 

SFC  Conrado  N.  Angelino 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SFC  Dayton  J.  Thornton  Jr. 
SFC  Roberta  L.  Wasierski 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  David  M.  Boyd 
SFC  Charles  K.  Sharpe 
SFC  John  L.  Thompson 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SFC  Barbara  J.  Winston 

OMAHA 

SFC  David  J.  Hallman 

PHOENIX 

SFC  Gary  D.  Claiborne 


PITTSBURGH 

SFC  Dennis  Vanorum 
SSgt.  Janette  F.  Campbell 

PORTLAND 

MSgt.  Floyd  N.  Greenwald 
SFC  Russell  G.  Strode 

RICHMOND 

SFC  Eddie  Eutsey 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SFC  Richard  L.  Ferreira 
MSgt.  William  L.  Howell 

SAN  JUAN 

SSgt.  Abraham  Borrero  Jr. 

SEATTLE 

SSgt.  Shelley  M.  Gennoe 
SFC  Dean  M.  Hookie 
SSgt.  Bernard  D.  Offley 

ST.  LOUIS 

SFC  Gloria  Russell 


ALBANY 

SSgt.  William  J.  Fassinger 
Sgt.  Anthony  J.  Uvino 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SSgt.  Susan  M.  Qvale 

ATLANTA 

SSgt.  George  L.  Patton 
SFC  Willie  J.  Williams 
SSgt.  Clara  Fair 

BALTIMORE 

SSgt.  Taylor  C.  Fraser  III 
SSgt.  Ervin  Williams 
SSgt.  Michael  A.  Fields 
SSgt.  David  A.  Lane 
SSgt.  Walter  M.  Spriggs 
SSgt.  Lorenzo  R.  Searcy  III 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Gregg  A.  Stephenson 
SSgt.  James  H.  Patric 
SFC  James  H.  Thomas 

BOSTON 

Sgt.  Daniel  Wilde 

SFC  Scott  Matz 

SFC  Raymond  Pilkington 


GOLD  BADGES 

CHICAGO 

SSgt.  William  E.  Dennis 
SFC  Ellis  M.  Morris 

CLEVELAND 

SSgt.  David  R.  Wallace 
SSgt.  Judy  D.  Kirkk 

COLUMBUS 

SFC  Michael  Cox 
SFC  John  E.  Byers 

CONCORD 

SFC  Kenneth  A.  Dufault 
SSgt.  Anthony  Miller  Jr. 

DES  MOINES 

SFC  Gerald  K.  Trexler 
SFC  Philip  Rhodes 
SSgt.  David  A.  Dokos 

DETROIT 

Sgt.  Jannifer  S.  Dumas 
SFC  Anthony  L.  Kennerson 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Andrew  J.  Smolley 
SSgt.  Richard  S.  Perry 
Sgt.  James  P.  Delaney 


SSgt.  Karl  A.  Murray 
SSgt.  Charles  King 

HOUSTON 

SSgt.  William  A.  Bailey 
SFC  Stanley  E.  Kistler 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SFC  Nehemiah  Sims 
SFC  David  Terwilliger 

LANSING 

SFC  Leonard  A.  Trujillio 
SFC  Oscar  L.  Byrd 
SSgt.  Timothy  P.  Grant 
SFC  Lawrence  Fry 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SFC  William  R.  Mills 

LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  Jimmy  Harbour 
SSgt.  Douglas  M.  Phillips 

LOUISVILLE 

Sgt.  Reggie  G.  Epperson 
SSgt.  Samuel  S.  Barnes 
Sgt.  James  H.  Danridge 
SSgt.  James  J.  Elliott 

Cont.  on  Page  32 
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Linda  Thompson 
Fort  Polk,  La. 


If  Fort  Polk  were  suddenly  given 
the  ability  to  speak,  surely  its  first 
words  would  be  Rodney 
Dangerfield’s  line:  “I  don’t  get  no 
respect!” 

Seems  like  the  post  has  contended 
with  a poor  image  since  it  was  hacked 
out  of  the  virgin  pine  forests  of  west 
central  Louisiana  45  years  ago. 

U ntil  1 962,  Polk  served  mainly  as  a 
temporary  fort.  Built  from  the  very 
trees  stripped  away  to  make  room  for 
the  pre-World  War  II  Louisiana 
Maneuvers,  Polk  was  called  on  to 
serve  only  when  a national  crisis 
arose:  World  War  II,  Korea,  the  Ber- 
lin Crisis,  then  Vietnam. 

Since  Polk  became  an  infantry 
training  center  in  1962,  over  a million 
soldiers  have  learned  basic  and  ad- 
vanced infantry  skills  there. 


Most  people  who  are  familiar  with 
Fort  Polk  either  trained  here  as  a 
recruit  or  heard  about  it  from  some- 
one who  did.  Memories  of  basic  tend 
to  focus  on  the  negative:  the  meanest 
drill  sergeant,  the  toughest  training, 
the  worst  chow,  the  loneliest  week- 
end, the  biggest  mosquitoes. 

No  wonder  there’s  an  image  problem. 

Truth  is,  someone  returning  to 
Fort  Polk  after  a 10-year  absence 
wouldn’t  recognize  the  place. 

The  transformation  began  in  1974 
when  the  Army  decided  to  make 
Polk  the  permanent  home  of  the 
“Red  Devils”  of  the  5th  Infantry 
Division.  Almost  concurrently, 
Congress  passed  the  largest  construc- 
tion bill  ever  allocated  to  a single 
installation. 

Nearly  $403  million  of  construc- 
tion has  improved  virtually  every 
facet  of  the  lives  of  Fort  Polk  soldiers 
and  their  families. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Army  has 
pumped  millions  into  recreational 


facilities,  including  brigade-size  gym- 
nasiums, a skill  development  center, 
music  center,  and  the  huge  La  Loui- 
siane  recreation  center. 

Other  leisure-time  facilities  include 
bowling  centers,  swimming  pools, 
and  movie  theaters.  Polk  also  oper- 
ates a recreation  site  on  Toledo  Bend 
Lake,  a 75-mile-long,  man-made  res- 
ervoir famous  for  good  fishing  and 
water  skiing.  The  site  features  a swim- 
ming beach,  camping  facilities,  and 
mobile  homes  and  boats  for  rent. 

Recent  construction  will  triple  the 
size  of  the  physical  plant,  providing 
space  for  additional  services  such  as  a 
branch  library,  arts  center,  student 
area,  more  classrooms,  and  science, 
psychology,  business  and  drafting 
labs. 

Commanders  and  staff  at  every 
level  are  continuously  on  the  lookout 
for  ways  to  make  Fort  Polk  better. 
Caring  for  soldiers  and  their  families 
is  second  only  to  combat  readiness  in 
the  eyes  of  5th  Division  and  Fort 
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Polk’s  commander  Maj.  Gen.  K.C. 
Leuer. 

Fort  Polk  enjoys  the  civilian  com- 
munity’s support  and  appreciation  of 
their  neighbors  in  uniform.  Military- 
civilian  relations  are  at  an  all-time 
high,  and  efforts  to  keep  them  high 
are  being  made  by  civic  leaders  and 
post  officials  alike. 

Polk’s  $393  million  budget  pro- 
vides a boost  to  the  state’s  economy; 
its  $293  million  payroll  is  second 
largest  only  to  the  state’s. 

The  Lousiana  National  Guard  is 
linked  to  Fort  Polk  in  a unique 
arrangement.  The  LANG’s  256th  In- 
fantry Brigade  serves  as  the  5th  Divi- 
sion’s “round-out”  brigade.  On  mo- 
bilization, the  “Cajun  Red  Devils” 
would  join  two  active  duty  brigades 
to  bring  the  division  to  combat 
strength. 

Despite  low  priority  among  Army 
divisions  on  the  Department  of  the 
Army’s  master  priority  list  for  field- 
ing new  equipment  systems,  the  5th 
Division  is  known  for  its  tough  train- 
ing. Its  first  priority  is  combat  readi- 
ness, to  be  prepared  to  fight. 

In  1985,  the  focus  has  been  on  the 
realism  and  challenge  of  the  Army’s 
National  Training  Center  at  Fort 
Irwin,  Calif.  The  NTC  schedules  14 
unit  rotations  annually.  The  5th  Divi- 
sion is  currently  embarking  on  its 


record  fourth  rotation  in  a six- 
month  period. 

One  battalion  of  the  round-out 
brigade  accompanied  divisional  units 
to  the  NTC  for  the  first  time  last 
August;  the  experience  was  termed 
“excellent  training.” 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  Fort 
Polk? 

Plans  for  construction  continue 
with  no  end  in  sight-all  projects  that 
will  make  Fort  Polk  the  most  mod- 
ern installation  in  the  Army. 

Training  facilities,  maintenance 
and  equipment  shops,  more  recrea- 
tion facilities,  family  housing  and 
bachelor  officer  quarters  are  among 
the  scores  of  projects  being  planned. 
Even  the  45-year-old  headquarters 
building  will  eventually  be  replaced. 
Meanwhile,  it  and  many  of  the  “tem- 
porary” staff  office  buildings  have 
been  spruced  up  with  aluminum  sid- 
ing to  lessen  the  contrast  between  the 
old  and  the  new. 

The  Abrams  tank  and  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle  are  expected  here  in 
the  near  future.  The  post  is  awaiting 
approval  to  construct  a multipurpose 
range  complex  to  accommodate  the 
increased  mobility  and  firepower  of 
the  new  weapons  systems. 

The  30,000  acre,  computer-operat- 
ed, simulated  battlefield  is  one  of 
only  six  such  facilities  in  the  Army, 


and  is  expected  to  be  working  by 
FY89. 

A possible  mission  addition  was 
recently  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Fort  Polk  is  one  of 
three  sites  being  studied  as  a possible 
permanent  site  for  the  School  of  the 
Americas.  Temporarily  moved  from 
Panama  to  Fort  Benning  a year  ago, 
the  school  trains  military  students 
from  19  Latin  American  countries  in 
infantry-related  subjects.  Last  year, 
about  1 ,800  students  graduated  from 
20  different  courses  offered  by  the 
prestigious  school. 

In  the  event  of  mobilization,  plans 
call  for  Fort  Polk  to  take  up  its  train- 
ing center  title  once  again,  with  the 
95thTraining  Division(USAR),  now 
headquartered  in  Oklahoma,  being 
activated  to  conduct  this  mission. 
Giving  these  trainers  an  opportunity 
to  maintain  proficiency,  the  Army 
Reserve  will  conduct  a basic  combat 
training  cycle  here  in  the  summer  of 
1987. 

Fort  Polk’s  evolution  is  not  com- 
plete, and  may  never  be.  Continuous 
adaptions  are  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  needs  of  the 
nation’s  defense  structure. 

But  if  Fort  Polk  is  anything,  it  is 
flexible.  And  it  has  definitely  earned 
the  right  to  some  respect!  □ 


Fort  Polk’s  rugged  terrain  is 
perfect  training  ground  for  pre- 
paring soldiers  for  combat  readi- 
ness. Above  left,  PFC  Trent 
Enlert  checks  communication 
lines  during  CPX  Battle  Axe  II. 
At  right  is  a soldier  during 
squad  ambush  training.  (Photos 
by  C.H.  Ecker) 
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GOLD  BADGES  Cont. 


MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Robert  W.  Austin 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SSgt.  Jeffrey  A.  Backowski 
SSgt.  Terry  K.  Mills 
SSgt.  George  Torres 
Sgt.  Paul  D.  Rustad 
SFC  Vincent  Matthews 

MONTGOMERY 

SSgt.  Charles  L.  Gudger 
SSgt.  Larry  J.  Chairs 
SSgt.  Dennis  H.  Hines 
Sgt.  Chad  A.  Monaghan 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Rickey  M.  Hanks 
SSgt.  Willis  R.  Wheeler 

NEWBURGH 

Sgt.  Dorinda  A.  Coleman 

NEW  HAVEN 

SSgt.  Wayne  M.  Dobbins 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSgt.  Federico  Gonzalez 
SFC  James  J.  Barnette 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSgt.  Earl  P.  Welsh 
SSgt.  Sylvester  Young 
SSgt.  Ronald  G.  Easley 
SFC  Mitchell  L.  Walker 

OMAHA 

Sgt.  James  C.  Palmer 
SSgt.  Andrew  M.  Hardy 
SFC  William  G.  Vicain 
SSgt.  Jeffrey  F.  Jones 
Sgt.  Joy  E.  Gereau 
SFC  Steven  E.  Myers 
SFC  Gregory  L.  Spangler 
SFC  James  Griffiths  Jr. 
SSgt.  Donald  W.  McClain 

PEORIA 

SSgt.  Daniel  F.  Jones 

PORTLAND 

Sgt.  Terry  B.  Mackebon 
SSgt.  Fred  L.  Miller 
SFC  Gerald  Curtis 
SSgt.  David  A.  Adams 

RALEIGH 

SSgt.  Gerald  S.  Eubank 


RICHMOND 

SSgt.  Dorice  L.  Washington 

SACRAMENTO 

SFC  Edward  V.  Holley 
SFC  Kenneth  W.  Bradley 
SSgt.  David  C.  Breland 
SSgt.  Larry  Logan 
SSgt.  Larry  J.  Ellen 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSgt.  Vernon  O.  Cummings 
SSgt.  Russell  Richards 

SAN  JUAN 

SFC  Olga  Ramirez-Feliu 

SANTA  ANA 

SSgt.  Michael  L.  Henson 

SEATTLE 

SFC  Nicky  C.  Hilton 

SSgt.  Roberto  Delgado-Rivera 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSgt.  Kenneth  R.  Bruce 
SFC  Daniel  A.  Caswell 
SFC  Serena  J.  Rowan 
SSgt.  James  A.  Thompson 


Reserve  enlistments 


“Leadership  from  the  top  level  on 
down,”  says  Col.  Jim  Meikle,  Head- 
quarters, USAREC,  director  of  Re- 
serve affairs.  “USAR  recruiters  have 
only  missed  making  mission  once 
since  1980.  But  in  the  past,  the  em- 
phasis was  on  quantity,  not  quality. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  we  are 
achieving  our  mission  by  both  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

“When  General  Ono  came  to  the 
Command  he  took  the  emphasis  off 
quantity  and  put  it  where  it  belonged 
— on  quality,”  says  Meikle.  “General 
Ono  is  mission  oriented  and  because 
he  is,  the  importance  of  making  mis- 


sion by  category  is  instilled  in  every 
person  connected  with  the  Com- 
mand.” 

The  importance  of  the  Reserve’s 
strength  cannot  be  underestimated. 
In  the  event  of  war,  more  than  48 
percent  of  the  force  would  come  from 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve.  Other  Reserve  Component 
forces  that  would  not  deploy  would 
have  critical  stateside  missions,  in- 
cluding operation  of  the  Army’s  train- 
ing establishments. 

The  Army  Reserve  also  has  all  of 
the  Army’s  training  divisions  that 
would  assume  the  Army’s  training 


mission  upon  mobilization. 

More  than  66  percent  of  the 
Army’s  hospital  assets,  97  percent  of 
the  civil  affairs  units,  24  percent  of 
combat  engineer  battalions,  and  39 
percent  of  tactical  support  forces  are 
manned  by  peacetime  USAR  mem- 
bers. 

With  numbers  like  that  it’s  obvious 
why  the  Army  Reserve’s  strength  is 
so  important  to  the  total  Army’s 
strength.  Our  continuing  success  in 
keeping  the  Reserve  strong  ensures 
the  total  Army  will  stay  that  way.  □ 
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Training 


Inquiries  regarding  Training  Tips  may  be  directed  to 
Headquarters,  USAREC,  Training  and  Standards 
Directorate,  Attn:  Sales  Training  Branch,  commercial: 
(312)  926-2032  or  (AUTOVON)  459-2032. 


MAJOR  SELLING  POINTS  OF  ARMY  NURSE  CORPS  RECRUITING 


Getting  nurses  into  the  Army  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a challenge.  It  is  most 
evident  that  working  nurses  and 
nursing  students  of  the  80s  seek 
opportunities  offering  the  greatest 
professional  growth. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  you,  the 
nurse  recruiter,  must  focus  on  the 
wide  range  of  opportunities  currently 
available  to  senior  nursing  students 
and  working  nurses. 

Some  main  selling  points  for  active 
duty  ANC  recruiting  are: 

BSN  IS  MINIMUM 

This  is  most  popular  among  nurse 
educators.  It  demonstrates  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps’  support  for  the  Ameri- 
can Nurses  Association’s  and 
National  League  for  Nursing’s  posi- 
tions on  minimum  educational  re- 
quirements for  entry  into  profes- 
sional practice.  The  bachelor  of 
science  in  nursing  is  only  required  by 
the  Army;  not  the  other  services.  It 
supports  uniformity  among  practi- 
tioners of  professional  nursing. 

Deans  of  BSN  schools  sell  the 
ANC  because  they  want  what  is  best 
for  their  students  and  they  are  happy 
to  know  that  the  ANC  supports 
educational  policies  of  the  profes- 
sional organizations.  This  educa- 
tional level  is  uniform  for  the  re- 
quirements of  other  Army  officers.  It 
will  sell  to  BSN  graduates  because  it 
ensures  they  will  practice  with  other 
equally  educated  nurses. 


GROW  AND  DEVELOP 

The  ANC  allows  nurses  to  use  the 
skills  they  were  taught  while  offering 
graduate  and  continuing  education 
opportunities  to  update  their  practice. 
Salaries  are  commensurate  with 
merit,  scheduling  and  intensity  of 
assignment.  Leadership  skills  re- 
quired of  a soldier  and  officer  are 
emphasized.  Army  nurses  serve  in 
many  diversified  positions:  clinical 
practice,  administration,  education 
and  research. 

ANC  STANDARDS 

These  students  ensure  that  a mini- 
mal level  of  practice  is  required  by  all 
Army  nurses.  The  ANC  is  the  largest 
group  of  practicing  nurses  who  have 
implemented  standards  of  practice. 
Thirteen  standards  were 
developed  and  implemented;  eight 
from  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion (clinical  practice),  and  5 which 
relate  to  leadership,  research  and 
quality  assurance.  These  are  outlined 
in  DA  Pam  40-5. 

AUTONOMY 

ANC  officers  are  required  by  regula- 
tion to  provide  nursing  input  to  health 
care  decisions  and  assume  responsi- 
bility for  nursing  care  because  of 
officer  status.  Nursing  practice  and 
policy  is  determined  by  professional 
nurses. 

SPEEDS  TRANSITION 

This  program  responds  to  the 
needs  of  new  graduates  by  facilitating 


the  transition  of  the  newly 
accessed  clinical  nurse  from  beginning 
practitioner  to  professional 
ANC  officer.  It  is  designed  to  ensure 
a smooth  transition  occurs  from  the 
student  role  into  the  independent 
function  of  nurse.  An  experienced 
ANC  officer  is  assigned  to  mentor 
each  new  graduate  until  he  or  she  is 
ready  to  practice  without  supervision. 

MAIN  SELLING  POINTS 

The  Reserve  officer  receives  pay 
for  drills  which  is  a substantial 
supplement  to  regular  income.  He  or 
she  is  also  offered  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  defense  of  the  country  and 
the  financial  rewards  of  retirement. 
Annual  training  and  unit  assembly 
experiences  further  refine  their  pre- 
paration to  function  as  Army  nurses 
in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Many 
educational  opportunities  are  avail- 
able for  the  Reserve  ANC  officer 
which  are  designed  to  foster  growth 
in  the  areas  of  clinical  practice,  leader- 
ship and  management. 

The  overall  salaries  and  benefits 
package  for  Army  nurses  is  beneficial 
for  both  the  active  duty  and  USAR 
applicants.  For  example,  there  are 
annual  increases  in  salary,  increases 
at  promotion  and  increases  for  longe- 
vity. These  increases  ensure  that 
Army  nurses  advance  more  rapidly 
financially  than  most  of  their  civilian 
counterparts  with  the  same 
experience.  □ 
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Cannoneer 


C.H.  Ecker 
Fort  Polk  PAO 


ield  artillery.  The  King 
of  Battle.  A man  wants 
to  be  where  the  action  is, 
back  with  the  big  guns.  That’s  where 
it’s  at,”  says  SGM  David  Barber,  2nd 
Battalion,  21st  Field  Artillery  at  Fort 
Polk,  La. 

Being  a cannoneer  is  fun,  exciting 
and  hard  work.  It’s  diverse,  with 
something  different  all  the  time.  You 
might  spend  time  in  the  garrison,  tak- 
ing care  of  personal  business,  doing 
paperwork,  or  making  appointments. 

You  could  be  in  the  motor  pool, 
pulling  maintenance  on  the  big  guns, 
or  checking  to  see  that  your  howitzer 
is  ready  to  go. 

You  could  be  in  the  field  around 
post,  firing  the  weapons  or  maneu- 
vering around  the  terrain. 


You  could  be  part  of  a combined 
arms  task  force,  interacting  with 
armor,  infantry,  air  defense  and  avia- 
tion to  combat  the  “enemy.” 

You  could  be  deployed  to  the 
National  Training  Center  at  Fort 
Irwin,  Calif.,  for  a taste  of  realistic 
training. 

You  could  go  to  airborne  or  air 
assault  schools  at  Fort  Bragg  or 
Campbell.  You  might  even  go  to 
OCS,  or  professional  leadership 
courses  at  the  post  to  which  you’ll  be 
assigned. 

What’s  it  take  to  be  a cannoneer? 
SFC  William  Banks,  also  with  the 
2nd  Battalion,  21st  Field  Artillery  at 
Fort  Polk,  was  a drill  instructor  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  the  home  of  field 
artillery. 

“It’s  one  station  unit  training,” 
Banks  explained.  “Soldiers  go 
through  eight  weeks  of  basic  train- 
ing, followed  by  five  weeks  of  13 
Bravo  advanced  individual  training.” 


All  recruits,  regardless  of  MOS, 
have  the  same  basic  training.  They 
learn  drill  and  ceremony,  chain  of 
command,  rank  structure,  and  take 
physical  training.  In  the  following 
weeks,  they  learn  first  aid,  basic  rifle 
marksmanship,  how  to  low  crawl 
and  high  crawl,  the  use  of  grenades 
and  maneuvering  through  an  obsta- 
cle course. 

The  soldiers  are  also  given  a dem- 
onstration of  total  firepower:  infan- 
try LAWs,  M-60  machine  guns,  and 
Claymore  mines;  artillery  155mm,  8- 
inch  and  101  A1  Howitzers,  and  50 
caliber  machine  guns;  and  air  power 
demonstrations  provided  by  helicop- 
ters shooting  rockets. 

Into  the  fifth  and  sixth  week  of 
basic,  soldiers  go  through  escape  and 
survival  training.  They  are  given 
instructions  and  have  to  maneuver 
through  a course  set  with  traps  and 
other  pitfalls,  using  the  skills  recently 
learned. 
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“Passing  the  15-mile  road  march 
and  the  P.T.  test  is  mandatory,” 
Banks  said.  “Soldiers  also  have  to 
pass  the  end-of-cycle  test,  consisting 
of  30  tasks.  Soldiers  who  don’t  pass 
may  be  recycled  to  another  class 
behind  them,  or  the  sergeant  could 
take  them  out  for  special  instruction. 
It  all  depends  on  the  situation. 

“AIT  begins  right  after  basic,” 
Banks  continued.  “Skills  learned  the 
previous  eight  weeks  are  reinforced 
and  soldiers  are  introduced  to 
artillery. 

“They  have  a choice  on  the  type  of 
weapons  they  want  to  train  on: 
155SP,  198  or  8-inch  howitzer,” 
Banks  said.  “They  learn  about  weap- 
ons and  the  duties  they  can  expect  to 
have  in  their  careers  as  13  Bravos.” 

Corporals  and  privates  serve  as 
five  of  the  six  members  of  a cannon 
crew.  Cannoneers  cut  the  powder, 
load  and  fire  the  weapons,  put  out 
the  aiming  posts  and  columeters,  dig 


fox  holes,  put  up  camouflage,  assist 
with  maintenance  and  operate  the  50 
caliber  machine  guns.  Corporals 
become  assistant  gunners,  setting  the 
elevation  of  the  tube  and  assisting  the 
sixth  member,  the  gunner,  who  is  a 
sergeant. 

The  gunner  pulls  prefiring  check, 
lays  the  weapon  for  direction  of  fire 
and  helps  supervise  the  section.  A 
staff  sergeant  is  the  section  chief  who 
is  responsible  for  the  overall  safety 
and  supervision  of  the  section.  A ser- 
geant first  class  (or  gunnery  sergeant) 
is  the  chief  of  a firing  battery. 

“The  important  thing  is  to  work  as 
a team,”  Banks  said.  “Move,  shoot 
and  communicate.  Your  survivabil- 
ity depends  on  how  well  you  do 
each.” 

After  AIT,  qualified  volunteers 
could  go  to  airborne  training  or  air 
assault  school,  if  an  opening  exists. 
After  a soldier  is  assigned  to  a post, 
the  best  qualified  are  put  on  a merit 
list  for  further  military  education, 
such  as  the  primary  leadership  devel- 
opment course  or  basic  noncommis- 
sioned officers’  course. 

“It  usually  takes  about  18  months 
to  become  an  assistant  gunner  and 
another  6- 1 2 months  to  make  gunner. 
It  all  depends  on  who  else  is  in  the 
unit  and  what  the  needs  of  the  Army 
are,”  said  Banks. 

“A  combined  arms  military  occu- 
pational specialty  gives  better  pro- 
motion opportunities  than  some  of 
the  support  specialties,”  Banks  said. 
“It  depends  on  the  number  of  sol- 
diers eligible  for  promotion  and  the 
cut-off  scores.  Exceptional  personnel 
can  move  up  faster,  if  there’s  a posi- 
tion open.” 

Banks  ought  to  know.  He  was 
promoted  to  sergeant  after  just  18 
months  in  the  Army.  Four  years  later 
he  was  a staff  sergeant,  and  it  took 
another  four  years  until  he  made  ser- 
geant first  class. 

The  32-year-old,  Columbia,  S.C., 
native  says  his  12  years  of  Army  ser- 
vice have  been  good  ones,  especially 
since  he  is  in  the  field  artillery. 


Banks  said  his  unit,  the  Red 
Eagles,  spends  10-12  days  a month  in 
the  field.  They  are  a part  of  the  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized.) 

“Last  year,  we  had  two  rotations  to 
the  National  Training  Center  at  Fort 
Irwin,  Calif.,  where  the  cannoneers 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  excel,” 
said  Banks.  “Field  artillery  is  not  an 
easy  job.  Y ou  work  long  hours,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  you  can  look  back 
and  see  what  your  men  have  accomp- 
lished and  say,  ‘Men,  a job  well 
done.’  ” □ 


C.H.  Ecker  is  the  media  relations 
officer  at  Fort  Polk,  La.,  the  home  of 
the  5 th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized.) 


13B  Facts: 

Enlistment  incentives  offered: 
•Army  College  Fund 

-OR  — 

•$7,000  Bonus  (Maximum 
paid  after 
successful 
completion 
of  course.) 

• Two-Year  Tour 
This  MOS  is  open  to  men  only. 

Approximately  5,300  openings 
each  year. 

This  is  considered  an  entry- 
level  MOS. 

Openings  are  available  to  both 
Regular  Army  and  Army 
Reserve  enlistees. 

One  station  unit  training 
(including  basic  and  advanced 
individual  training)  is  thirteen 
weeks  long. 
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